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FOREWORD 


N SHARING with the public these letters from Sir 

Wilfrid Laurier to my father, I am not unmindful of 

the remarkable works which have been written on his 
life; and I realize how complete is the information already 
given us as to the character of the man and his achieve- 
ments as a statesman. 

My work has not the pretension of being either a 
history or a biography and for this reason it may not shed 
much further light on Sir Wilfrid’s public or private life. 
In view, however, of the never-failing interest still shown by 
many in all that pertains to this great statesman, the 
opportunity may be welcomed of reading letters which 
comprise his views and comments on political questions 
of his day:—views shared so simply and so openly with his 
friend and trusted lieutenant. 

I have translated the letters into English, hoping there- 
by, to give to those outside our Province, who may be less 
familiar with our special viewpoint, a clearer perspective 
of the political struggles which confronted Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier during a period of nearly thirty years. 

The correspondence is all that remains of a long and 
sincere friendship which originated during the early years 
of strife that marked the beginning of Sir Wilfrid’s career. 
The letters are not based merely on personal friendship; 
they are the outcome of common ideals, interest and 
endeavour on the part of two men, to serve their country 
in their day and generation, each within his respective 
sphere of political activity. 

It may not be the work of a son—whose partiality could 
well be at fault—to outline the services rendered by his 
father to Sir Wilfrid and the Liberal party of our Province; 
but the share this father took in furthering a cause he 
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held so dear, will be clearly shown throughout the letters; 
and the reader will quickly become familiar with the por- 
trait of this little man, who, seated in the editorial chair 
of L’Hlecieur or Le Soleil expounded the principles of his 
party; and shouldered more than his share of the political 
assaults of weighty opponents, giving good measure, pressed 
down and flowing over, in help to his friends; yet for him- 
self asking nothing in return. In the hour of defeat we 
see how courageously he rallied those fallen by the wayside. 
In the joy of victory, he decorated the front page of his 
newspaper with flags in token of the general rejoicing; to 
each one who contributed to this success was merit 
generously meted out; only silence covered his own inde- 
fatigable labour as organizer of the Liberal party. 

Service extending throughout my father’s lifetime, was 
the basis of that close co-operation in all political combats; 
and from this grew that very noble and intimate friend- 
ship, so well portrayed by the correspondence which 
follows. 
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CHAPTER d 


ARTHABASKA—-EARLY POLITICAL CONTESTS 
1867—1883 


substance and tone of the following letters from Sir 

Wilfrid Laurier to my father and mother, if I review 
the years from the arrival of the two friends in Arthabaska 
to their departure in 1877, when the correspondence 
began. 

In the early seventties, my father had come to Artha- 
baska to practise at the Bar; and had founded in 1871 
Le Journal d’Arthabaska. Mr. Laurier had opened his 
law office in that village in 1867, where he was first associ- 
ated with Mr. Crepeau and later with Edward Richard, 
finally joining forces with Mr. Joseph Lavergne in 1874. 
This partnership continued until 1897, when Mr. Lavergne 
was elevated to the Bench. 

Mr. Laurier had done some journalism in his leisure 
moments as editor of Le Défricheur. His editorials, 
although essentially of a political character and in no way 
infringing on religious questions, did not, however, escape 
the censure of the ecclesiastical authorities; and within a 
few months this journal was banned by the Church. 

Deprived in this manner of a newspaper in whose 
columns he could freely express his views, Mr. Laurier 
gave up journalism; although he did not completely dis- 
card his pen. The strength of his articles written on 
Confederation (which was the main issue of the day), 
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coupled with his eloquence on the platform, brought him 
rapidly to the fore, and in 1871 at the age of thirty, he was 
elected to the Local Legislature for Drummond-Arthabaska. 

His maiden speech on the reply to the address was 
warmly acclaimed by friends and generously recognized 
by opponents as an effort of rare merit, enhancing still 
more his reputation and quickly stamping him as one of 
the leaders of the Liberal party in our Province. 

During his three years in the Local House he spoke but 
rarely, showing on these occasions elevation of thought, 
force of argument and beauty of style. These attributes 
he carried into other fields of activity; and by an editorial 
written in Le Journal d’Arthabaska at the close of his first 
session, we are given a glimpse of the man, as he stood on 
the threshold of his career. 

I give this editorial in full, in view of its special historical 
interest: 


THE LIBERAL PaRTy IN 1871 


The elections recently held in the Province of Quebec recall 
in many ways the contest of 1854 and its result, which at that 
time, as to-day, clearly indicated an unexpected trend of public 
sympathy towards the Liberal Party. 

In different periods of our history, the distinguishing traits 
that divide our political parties are not always the same. The 
Liberals of to-day, in men and principles, are not absolutely 
identical with those of 1854; and still less do they resemble the 
Liberals of the Renaissance period of 1830-1848. Neither are 
the present-day Conservatives, nor those amongst them who 
blindly support the present Government, the same as formerly. 
Since 1848, the most dangerous elements of political warfare have 
disappeared from our struggles. Up to that time we were 
classified by nationality and by religion and both these questions 
superseded all other interests. The-election of 1847 brought 
about a new order of things by establishing the basis of a more 
rational division of parties. The Lafontaine-Baldwin Govern- 
ment brought about in 1848 the dissolution of the ‘‘old-time”’ 
political parties and completed the reconstitution of the Conserv- 
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ative and Liberal parties along broader lines, remote from all 
national or religious prejudices. 

Conservatism in all countries gave early evidence of an un- 
bounded affection for office. In England, at the beginning 
of the century, toryism invariably refused to compromise on 
any question. This meant thirty years of struggle to obtain 
the emancipation of Catholics and fifty years for the admission 
of the Jews to the possession of their political rights. 

Sir Robert Peel, no longer able to accept the narrow creed of 
his party, separated from his former friends on the question of 
duties imposed on the importation of cereals, and since then 


English toryism, remembering the maxim: ‘Make money my 
son, honestly if you can do so, but make money,” has adopted 
it with variation suitable to its own ends:—‘‘Let us remain in 


office, if we can do so without initiating any reform, but let us 
remain in office.” 

The Conservatives of our country, up to the time of Con- 
federation, closely followed this habit of mind of their elders 
beyond the seas. They adopted the same system of remaining 
in office at all costs, avoiding, if possible, the initiation of any 
large reform, until forced to do so. Their acceptance of the 
abolition of Seigniorial rights, a reform they had previously 
energetically refused to accept, was but an example of their 
fear of public opinion when it was once aroused against them. 

In preparing the framework of Confederation, Canadian tory- 
ism surrounded itself with every conceivable safeguard, so as to 
restrain the onward march of progress and reform, seemingly 
unmindful of the fact that in a young and vigorous country 
like our own, such hindrance could not achieve this purpose. 

A Senate and a Legislative Council were conceived, whose 
independence from popular pressure would make them the 
stumbling block upon which public opinion could make no head- 
way. Moved by such principles, Conservatism in Lower Canada, 
through the united action of its leaders, set out to complete the 
work of Confederation. 

The Government of our Province had been in existence but 
a short time, when our citizens already felt the interweaving of 
the net in which they were to be brought together in common 
submission to the whims of their rulers. The Ministers were 
unable to carry out their purpose; though their intentions were 
clearly shown in the legislation they introduced in the Session 
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just closed; when they believed they had behind them a majority 
whose mentality resembled their own. 


However incompetent these followers of the Government were 
in successfully catering to the needs of the country, they never- 
theless had sufficient vision to realize the consequences which 
would follow, were they to adopt certain Government measures. 


The Bill with regard to the notarial profession, and others 
of like nature, will remain as a monument of the extravagant 
dreams of men who conspired to control all the resources of the 
Province and all its institutions, so as to make them serve their 
own personal ends, and those of their families and friends, who 
were ready to become their willing tools. 


Had success crowned the efforts of our Ministers, we would 
have been well on the way to a political system, which by com- 
parison, would have given to French imperialism the appearance 
of an extremely liberal régime. A great lesson is given to our 
people by this glaring display of the unconcealed designs of 
ourrulers. To every one it has become evident that our Ministers 
are neither Conservative nor Liberal; but only simple bureaucrats. 


We understand a sincere Conservative and we respect his 
motives. For him the retention of office is but a means to resist 
innovations which he believes dangerous and unseasonable. 
It is useful that there should be two parties constantly facing 
each other, each contributing to restrain, within moderate limits, 
the movements of popular opinion, whose influence controls and 
guides our country’s destiny. 


The danger to the future welfare of our nation is to be 
expected in the creation and success of a party of monopolizers 
and egotists, who place their personal interests before those of 
their country. We sincerely trust that until every vestige of 
such a party has been obliterated from our public life, there will 
continue to exist amongst true Conservatives and Liberals, a 
close understanding, and a solid coalition in working together 
for the achievement of this common aim. For all, this should 
be the “delenda Carthago”’ of present-day politics. 


Mr. Laurier was shortly to enter into the larger field 
of Federal politics and was elected at the general elections 
of 1874 for his old constituency, when, under the leader- 
ship of Alexander Mackenzie, the Liberals came into power. 
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He seconded, in French, the address in reply to the Speech 
from the Throne and shortly afterwards delivered his first 
English speech in the Commons, on the debate for the 
expulsion of Louis Riel from the House. 

The question at issue was whether Riel had been given 
a promise of amnesty. Mr. Laurier’s address was a plea 
against his expulsion, on the ground that there was lack 
of evidence as to the facts upon which rested the motion 
of expulsion. These speeches, followed by his address on 
“T iberalism’’ delivered in the City of Quebec in June, 
1877, at once placed him in the foremost rank of his party 
and hastened the day when he was to join the Government. 
He was sworn in as Minister of Inland Revenue in October, 
1877. 

In these early political struggles, my father (though 
only twenty-two) took an active part. His speeches on 
the platform, his articles in his newspaper and the energy 
he displayed as organizer of the party in the elections, 
brought him into close touch with Mr. Laurier, and from 
this co-operation in political work, there grew a friendship 
which was to remain unchanged throughout the years,— 
notwithstanding the many differences of opinion we detect 
in the letters they exchanged. 

In 1877, the two friends left Arthabaska, where they 
had lived as neighbours for five years; Mr. Laurier going 
to Ottawa and my father to Three Rivers where he had 
been appointed Prothonotary for that district, and later, 
on his dismissal at the fall of the Joly Government, to 
Quebec, there to take over the editorship of the newspaper 
L’ Electeur in 1880. 

This forced departure from Arthabaska brought to a 
close those happy days spent in that little village, where 
these two men had been privileged to enjoy many delight- 
ful hours with companions of rare talent and wit. How 
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deep was Mr. Laurier’s attachment to village and friends, 
is shown in this letter he writes from Ottawa: 


Ottawa, March 31, 1877. 
My dear Ernest, 

The Session is dragging along slowly and we still have a stormy 
week ahead. Unfortunately, in the matters left for discussion, 
the Government has many weak points; the weakest being the 
—— affair. He is an excellent member of the House and though 
I am not informed what attitude the Government will take, I 
think they will have to be most cautious if they are to retain the 
confidence of the House. 

I am more than anxious to reach the end of the Session, as 
I am lonesome for my friends and am, each day, more impatient 
to return to them. 

I would like to give you the political news which I know you 
enjoy, but there is nothing very startling to relate. The ther- 
mometer of opinion rises and falls as circumstances warrant. 
At present we are all overjoyed at the complete defeat of our 
Opponents in the discussion on the Tariff. The vote which 
followed was the crowning event, as our majority rose from 39 
to 51. Excitement was intense when the vote was announced. 
The Conservatives had vigorously applauded when, in a previous 
vote, our majority was only 39, so when it reached 51, we took 
our revenge. 

The election in Kamouraska, the victory in Charlevoix— 
for it was a victory—has put us all in excellent humour. 


Your friend, 
WILFRID LAURIER. 


Mr. Laurier’s reference to the controversy regarding a 
member of the House, is now of little interest. It involved 
the question as to whether a member of the House of 
Commons had sold goods for which he received payment 
to the Government. The matter was finally referred to 
the permanent committee on privileges and elections for 
enquiry and report. 

The discussion on the Tariff which caused the excite- 
‘ment referred to in the letter was of greater importance 
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and destined to have a far-reaching effect on both parties. 
It was during this debate that Sir John Macdonald 
announced for the first time his adherence to the policy of 
protection. He proclaimed his faith in what he termed 
the ‘‘ National Policy’’ and used this phrase as an effectual 
battle-cry for his party during the general elections of the 
following year. 

In the political field, Mr. Laurier was moving steadily 
ahead, and soon assumed the responsibility of office. On 
entering the Government in October, 1877, he presented 
himself for re-election for Drummond-Arthabaska. The 
intense party feeling which prevailed on this occasion, 
gave rise to the memorable campaign which followed, at 
the close of which, on October 27th, Mr. Laurier was 
defeated by twenty-nine votes. A crushing blow! yet 
we see by his letter that he was not disheartened, and was 
already considering re-election in another constituency: 


Arthabaska, November 1, 1877. 

I received your wire last night, and your letter this morning. 
Do not think any more about Quebec-Centre; but can you tell 
me just what were the obstacles? As regards Quebec-East, I 
do not wish to come to a decision too hastily and am writing 
Mackenzie this evening along these lines. In the meantime, 
I will take advantage of these few days’ rest and enjoy a much 
needed repose. 

I have been offered Iberville but Quebec-East appears more 
advantageous in every way. I do not wish to expose myself to 
defeat and will await Mackenzie’s reply. I heartily approve 
of all you havedone. Aurevoir, my dear Ernest, return to us as 
soon as possible. 

Your friend, 


WILFRID LAURIER. 


The Hon. Isidore Thibaudeau having resigned as 
member for Quebec-East, Mr. Laurier decided to contest 
the seat and had for opponent Mr. Adolphe Tourangeau. 
The election was held on November 28th and Quebec 
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became the rallying ground for the leaders and followers of 
both parties. The fight was keen and bitter and the utmost 
enthusiasm was shown on both sides; ending in Mr. 
Laurier’s election by over 300 majority. This campaign 
aroused the interest of the whole Province and the victory 
was a signal for great rejoicing amongst the Liberals 
throughout the country. 

My mother conveyed her congratulations and received 
this charming reply: 

Quebec, November 30, 1877. 
Dear Madame Pacaud, 

Amongst all the congratulations I have received, and they 
have come to me from all parts of Canada, there are none that 
have caused me greater joy than your own, for I believe there are 
none more sincere. I know that there is no one to whom the 
victory has caused more pleasure than to Ernest, for I have no 
friend more devoted and I like to think that his friendship is 
fully shared by his household. I cannot tell you all I owe your 
dear husband. The enthusiasm, energy and efficiency he dis- 
played throughout this election cannot be repaid, nor can I 
express in words my affection for him. This grows daily greater 
and I permit myself to extend it to all those whom he loves. 


Your very devoted friend, 
WILFRID LAURIER. 


In the spring of 1878 the Province of Quebec was faced 
with a ministerial crisis. For some time past there had 
been a marked lack of harmony between Mr. Letellier 
(the Lieutenant-Governor) and his advisers. On March 
2nd the Governor informed the Prime Minister that he 
could not sanction the Bill for the construction of the 
North Shore Railway and the Government immediately 
resigned. Mr. Joly, as leader of the Opposition, was called 
upon to form a Government and was given a dissolution. 

On April 11th, before the verdict at the polls had been 
rendered, Sir John Macdonald, as leader of the Opposition, 
presented in the House of Commons a motion of censure 
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upon the conduct of the Lieutenant-Governor; which 
motion was rejected. Mr. Laurier took part in the debate, 
but refrained from discussing the constitutional aspect of 
Mr. Letellier’s action; contending that his proper judges 
were the people of the Province, who were then in the 
act of pronouncing themselves on the question, at the 
polls. 

Three days after Mr. Letellier’s refusal to sanction the 
Bill, Mr. Laurier wrote to my father giving his personal 
views on the point in dispute: 


Ottawa, March 5, 1878. 


We are of the opinion here that Letellier has “upset the apple- 
cart.’’ What he has done is certainly unconstitutional and his 
action cannot very well be defended; unless there are extenuating 
circumstances which we do not know, but which, had these 
existed, would have been made public before now. 

Pelletier who was to have gone to Quebec, got no further 
than Montreal; for after we learned how affairs had been con- 
ducted, we decided to take no part in the matter. If the resig- 
nation ‘of the ministers had taken place in the ordinary way, it 
would have been our duty to help in the formation of the new 
Government; but as things are, we cannot and should not take 
action. Letellier seems to have acted without consulting anyone, 
which is regrettable, and I am much afraid that it will furnish 
our opponents with a new lease of sympathy and support. 


Yours as ever, 


View 


Mr. Laurier entertained little hope of a Liberal victory 
at the polls. The result was a dead heat. The Session 
opened on June 4th and the fate of the Joly Government 
depended on the election of the Speaker. Mr. Turcotte 
was the choice of the Government. He had been elected 
as a Conservative for Three Rivers, but he had supported 
the Liberals during the previous Session in their opposition 
to the North Shore Railway. The Government’s motion 
was adopted by the majority of 1; Mr. Turcotte voting for 
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himself. Thus with this slim majority, the Government 
of Mr. Joly remained in power for eighteen months. 

The political work which had brought about the close 
relationship between Mr. Laurier and my father, increased 
in proportion as the former rose in the councils of his party. 
Mr. Laurier was now a minister for the district of Quebec 
in the Mackenzie Government; and in all minor details of 
party management he relied upon his trusted lieutenant to 
assist him in his work. Apparently this was done to his 
satisfaction, if we may judge from the kind note which 
follows: 

Ottawa, February 11, 1878. 


I have only a minute in which to drop you a line. I do not 
really know how I will ever be able to thank or repay you, for 
the sacrifices you make for me each day; and I hate to cause 
you so much trouble. You ask nothing from me in return; 
but how I should like the pleasure of showing my appreciation 
in some tangible form. 

3 Yours as ever, 


W.L. 


In the performance of these services, my father was 
often called upon to intercede on behalf of political friends 
who thought they merited some recognition from their 
party. Mr. Laurier when replying to one of these requests 
shed some light on the system then adopted with regard 
to political appointments: 

Ottawa, May 25, 1878. 

Nothing would give me greater pleasure than to appoint the 
person you mention for the vacant position at Three Rivers. 
To do this, however, it will be necessary to obtain the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of that district. No appointment 
will be considered by Mr. Mackenzie unless this is done, as it is 
a fixed rule which applies to all cases. I am sure that the 


minister for the district will have no objection to approving your 
choice. 


Yours, 
WILFRID LAURIER. 
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The next letter brings us once more to Drummond- 
Arthabaska, where a by-election was being held; the pre- 
vious one (in which Mr. Laurier had been defeated) was 
annulled by the Courts and a new campaign was under 
way. Mr. Laurier followed this contest with keen interest: 


Ottawa, April 8, 1878. 


I hear that the election in Arthabaska is progressing satis- 
factorily; but note that our opponents are putting up a stiff fight. 
Do not neglect St. Clotilde; for it was this little parish with its 
seventy-two unanimous votes, that harmed me so much in my 
election. 

Are you any better? As for myself, I have recovered from 
my bronchitis, but am not feeling well. The work of the Session 
tires me considerably and I have not as yet accustomed myself to 
the strain. I feel weak and each morning it is all I can do to get 
out of bed. Keep this information to yourself, do not mention 
it to anyone, as such news might only cause alarm. 


Yours ever, 


Wo. 


In this election Mr. Bourbeau the Conservative candi- 
date, won by a majority of 116. St. Clotilde, which had 
not given one vote to Mr. Laurier, was but slowly being 
converted to Liberal thought, having this time cast two 
votes for the party. 

There is now a gap in the correspondence as some of the 
letters have unfortunately been lost; but the one which 
follows was written by Mr. Laurier in his kindest and most 
cordial vein, three years after my father left Arthabaska, 
and does not suggest that in the interval there had been 
any friction between the two friends: 


Arthabaska, September 2, 1880. 


For some time past I have been promising myself a visit to 
you, but I fear that it will have to be postponed indefinitely. 
I have been ill and obliged to keep to my room until yesterday; 
and as soon as I am sufficiently fit I will be obliged to go to 
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Montreal, but will stop over at Three Rivers on my return. I 
tell you frankly and in all simplicity that I miss you and am far 
more lonesome than I dare admit. I cannot accustom myself to 
your absence. 

Yours as ever, 


W. LAURIER. 


The Mackenzie Government was defeated in September, 
1878, and Mr. Laurier returned to live in Arthabaska; 
where with more leisure at his disposal, he resumed his 
former work in the political field and contributed an 
occasional editorial to L’ lecteur. 

We see by the following letter that an article was on 
its way and he insists that absolute secrecy should be kept 
as to its authorship. This recommendation was most 
excusable, for at that time Mr. Laurier was facing a libel 
suit, still pending, with regard to an editorial which he 
had written a few months previous. 

This editorial entitled ‘‘The Den of the Forty Thieves” 
had caused a political sensation by its open and daring 
charges against the promoters of the North Shore Railway; 
and was directed principally against L. A. Senecal, a con- 
tractor and friend of Chapleau and of Dansereau who was 
editor of La Presse of Montreal. These three men were 
talked of as ‘“'The Three Inseparables’”’ and were the most 
powerful triumvirate of the Conservative party in our 
Province: 

Arthabaska, July 7, 1881. 


I am sending you by registered mail the letter which I pro- 
mised. It is understood that you should recopy it. Keep its 
authorship a secret, however, and not a word to any of our 
friends. I cannot prepare the other article you asked for, as 
[ have not yet received the evidence I expected, and am waiting 
for. In haste, 

Your friend, 


WILFRID LAURIER. 


CHAPTER II 


ON THE WAY TO LEADERSHIP 
1883—1890 


N 1883 Mr. Mercier had, on the retirement of Mr. Joly, 

become leader of the Liberal Opposition in the Quebec 

Legislature. The party was but slowly recovering 
from successive defeats in both Federal and Provincial 
fields. 

Mr. Mercier’s strong leadership, coupled with his great 
eloquence, aroused the enthusiasm of his followers, who 
were rapidly gaining public support by their vigorous 
and sustained attacks against the Local Conservative 
Government. Such keen effort was rewarded within 
three years by a great Liberal victory at the polls. 

Mr. Laurier and Mr. Mercier, although good friends, 
sometimes differed in opinion. This was due partly to 
their temperament and partly to the fact that one was 
Federal and the other Provincial leader. These occasional 
conflicts of opinion were invariably overcome through their 
mutual confidence and regard. A letter from Mr. Laurier 
in October, 1883, illustrates the spirit of compromise which 
prevailed amongst the leaders when not in agreement on 
some minor issue of party management: 


Arthabaska, October 19, 1883. 


I note in both your letters received this morning that you are 
again at ‘‘daggers drawn’’ in Quebec. I made no secret of the 
fact that the article in L’Electeur was submitted to me and that 
I was responsible for the corrections made in its vital parts. 
Having done this, I do not wish to lack the courage of admitting 
it. I sincerely hoped for a contest in Levis and did all I could to 
provoke one. Having failed in this, I prefer to retire with dignity. 

Yours as ever, 
WILFRID LAURIER. 


i 
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What was the issue that caused this slight turmoil 
within the ranks of the party? 

A by-election in Levis was being held for the Federal 
House and Mr. Laurier was most anxious to nominate a 
Liberal candidate to contest the seat. The Provincial 
Liberal leaders urged that this should not be done, in view 
of the fact that the Conservative candidate, though an 
opponent in Federal politics, was one of their supporters 
in the struggle against the Conservative Government in 
Quebec. Mr. Laurier did not insist and the Conservative 
candidate was elected by acclamation. 

The article published in L’Electeur explained to the 
public the reason for this withdrawal. The issue does 
not seem of paramount importance, but at the time it 
caused some ill-feeling amongst the Liberals. My father 
had apparently not shared Mr. Laurier’s views on this occa- 
sion and, having expressed his regrets, he received this 
reply: 

Arthabaska, December 7, 1883. 


I am mortified to think that you could believe for one moment 
that Iam annoyed with you. I see no reason for being so. We 
differ on many things, but this does not prevent us from always 
remaining friends. 


As ever, 
Wik: 


There was evidently need for closer co-operation, 
during these years, between the Federal and Provincial 
wings of the Liberal party in our Province. My father, 
whose duty it was to place before his readers the policy 
of the party, was anxious to obtain some guidance and 
wrote Mr. Laurier asking him to declare a definite line of 
action. He received this reply: 


Arthabaska, January 14, 1884. 


When I wrote you on New Year’s Day I had no political 
motive in mind and thought only of our personal friendship. 
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I cannot, as you suggest, trace a line of conduct for the party. 
I never solicited, nor have I accepted the title of “leader’’ which 
is so freely bestowed upon me. Were I to accept the title, I 
should have to assume the duties; and this I cannot do under 
my present financial conditions. 

If I took upon myself the heavy responsibility as leader of 
the party, it would be necessary for me to give all my time to 
the work; and I would very quickly find myself face to face with 
practical difficulties of every-day life. I would have all the 
domestic annoyances and temptations which would accompany 
this new position. I took the decision long ago to give all my 
time to my practice, or as much of it as is necessary, to make me 
independent. Furthermore, even were I free to do so, why 
should I take upon myself to lead the party, when my views are 
not those of the party? I know that my conception of the duties 
of a public man appears too rigid and too naive. I am not 
entering into any controversy on these points for it would be to 
no purpose; my views are very definite and I could not change 
them. 

My dear Ernest, the clearly defined duty of everyone within 
our ranks is to make constant opposition to every form of self- 
interested politics and to adopt a policy of abnegation. Our 
party has not had the courage necessary to follow this self- 
surrendering course of action. I am not supported in these 
views and, sensing this, I content myself when I indulge in 
politics, to work along my own lines. 

Yours, 

WL. 


Strange tricks of destiny! The one who in 1884 ploughs 
a lonely furrow, becomes in 1887 the acclaimed leader of a 
united party. The course which he had yet to cover was 
not an easy one. Mr. Laurier, always willing to com- 
promise with his friends on minor issues, was not so ready 
to capitulate on vital questions. Such a situation was now 
to present itself. 

In 1884 the Quebec wing of the Conservative party at 
Ottawa had strenuously upheld the demands that had 
been made by the Quebec administration for a subsidy 
in connection with the North Shore Railway. The Ottawa 
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Government at first refused the grant, but was finally 
obliged to reverse its decision under pressure of its own 
followers, who threatened to withdraw their support for a 
further subsidy to the Canadian Pacific Railway; a measure 
which the Government proposed to bring forward shortly. 

The Liberal Opposition had not yet stated what stand 
they would take; they were awaiting the decision of the 
Government before committing themselves. In Quebec, 
the Liberal leaders held a public meeting in their city, 
adopting resolutions in favour of the subsidy; thus hoping 
to force the hand of the Macdonald Government. The 
meeting requested every member from the Province to 
vote in favour of the subsidy. 

Mr. Laurier, despite the attitude of his friends, spoke 
and voted against this measure in parliament and depre- 
cated in his speech the methods employed by the Quebec 
Conservatives in the Federal House. He did not wait 
for the debate to be under way before he expressed his 
annoyance regarding the Quebec meeting: 


Ottawa, February 19, 1884. 


Why are you obviously doing your best to help our opponents? 
I do not intend at present to discuss my views on this question 
of “better terms.’’ The Government has been hoping that we 
would take up a position on this question, but we have refrained 
from helping them to escape from their difficulties. You are 
certainly not treating us fairly when, knowing our attitude, you 
do exactly what our opponents most desire. 

I will not offend you, I hope, when I tell you that the action 
of our friends at the meeting at St. Roch’s was due once again 
to an agreement between yourselves and the supporters of the 
Local Government. Had the meeting limited itself to an endor- 
sation of the article in last Saturday’s L’Electeur, there would 
be little to complain of; but the resolutions adopted by the 
meeting are exactly what our opponents wanted from us; and 
the least they can do is to thank you all most heartily. 

You have done all this to force the hand of the Federal 
Government and I fail to see what your interest can be in so 
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helping the Local House. I do not say this in the expectation of 
influencing the conduct of any one of you, but it is surely not 
hoping for too much, to expect that on Federal questions your 
attitude should not be different from our own. 
Yours, 
WILFRID LAURIER. 


In this family controversy, each side was looking at the 
question from a different angle. The Liberals from Quebec 
were in favour of the subsidy and willing to obtain it, as the 
Provincial treasury was badly in need of money. They 
felt it would be poor policy to allow their opponents to 
reap all the glory of replenishing the coffers and wished for 
their full share of whatever credit would accrue. 

Mr. Laurier, though not against the grant, did not 
approve the threats levelled against the Federal Govern- 
ment by his followers; he considered such tactics unprin- 
cipled and dangerous and thought that if they were followed 
they would prove detrimental to the minority. He main- 
tained that each measure should be discussed and voted 
on its merits. 

The two Liberal leaders were shortly to have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing this political situation, as my father 
suggested that they accompany him on a short holiday. 
Mr. Laurier in accepting his invitation makes this com- 
ment: ‘“‘It will give me great pleasure to make this trip 
in company with Mercier, as [ have so many things I 
would like to talk over with him.” 

We have reached the year 1885 and the first letter 
refers to L'Electeur. This newspaper came into existence 
in 1880 and has been, since the first days of its publica- 
tion, the Liberal organ in the district of Quebec. Always 
a militant paper, it had kept up a vigorous attack against 
the Conservative policy, both in Ottawa and Quebec. Its 
circulation though growing daily, was still small and my 
father, without outside support, had had to carry on the 
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work alone. His energy and activity were such that he 
was able to cut down expenses by taking upon himself 
the responsibility and duties of proprietor, editor and 
business manager of the paper. In this manner he had 
carried on, but in 1885 he could no longer weather the 
storm. He wrote to Mr. Laurier explaining the difficulties 
he had encountered and asked for his intervention to obtain 
assistance from political friends, or, as an alternative, to 
buy his paper; in which case he would be willing to retire 
from journalism should they wish him to do so. Mr. 
Laurier was quick to respond to the appeal of his friend: 


Ottawa, March 3, 1885. 


I have just received your letter. You know that I am your 
friend; and were you my brother, I could not have a greater 
affection for you. Your letter is vague and does not convey to 
me in what manner I can be of service to you. I am enclosing 
my personal subscription towards the paper, but I do not know 
to whom I could go for further assistance. Write to me in all 
frankness as to the amount you think will be necessary to carry 
on the work. If I can get it I will do so: if it is impossible I 
will tell you; for I would do for you, my dear Ernest, what I 
would not do for anyone else; but I must have further details. 


Yours, 
bi ped 


It is needless to publish the many letters exchanged on 
this subject. The intervention of Mr. Laurier was success- 
ful and a definite solution found. L’Electeur was given a 
new lease of life and my father remained in the editorial 
chair. Other difficulties, however, were to be encountered 
by this paper in the course of its stormy existence; and 
later we will see how they were overcome; and learn the 
circumstances under which the paper changed its name to 
Le Soleil. 

The attitude taken by Mr. Laurier on the question of 
the subsidy to the North Shore Railway was contrary to 
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the views of many of his friends; and severely criticized 
by his opponents in our Province. To explain his position, 
and to face such criticism, he decided to hold a meeting in 
his constituency of Quebec-East. The three next letters 
refer to this and show the importance Mr. Laurier attached 
to its organization and his anxiety to choose the best points 
to stress in his address: 


Arthabaska, August 24, 1885. 


I am sending you, under separate cover, an extract from Han- 
sard containing my speech; also that of Langevin and Langelier 
on the “Short Line.’’ These speeches comprise the whole 
debate. Keep them for me. Iam prepared to hold our meeting 
next Sunday if circumstances permit. I will, however, come to 
a definite decision by Wednesday; as by then I hope to be 
sufficiently informed on the situation; but would be much 
obliged if you could give me further advice on the subject. 

You tell me that Dr. Fiset will preside. In a sense I am 
delighted; but on the other hand I see some inconvenience, as 
he is a Conservative and, our meeting being a political one, 
he may be placed in a somewhat awkward position. Let me 
know what you think; and tell me also what arguments I could 
use. You are familiar with public opinion in Quebec and can give 
me valuable information. Do not fail to write me to-morrow. 


Yours, 
W. L. 


My father must have considered an early meeting 
necessary and managed to convey this same impression to 
Mr. Laurier who accepted his proposal. 


Arthabaska, August 28, 1885. 


I will leave to-morrow for Quebec and will go immediately 
to your office. Your line of argument coincides exactly with 
what I had in mind. Keep the extracts from Hansard which 
I sent you, as I wish to read them over to-morrow evening. 


Yours ever, 
Walks 
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The meeting was a personal triumph for Mr. Laurier 
and his electors warmly approved the position he had taken 
in Parliament. 

Mr. Laurier now returned to the Parliamentary arena; 
where the debates on the North-West Rebellion and the 
execution of Louis Riel were to give him occasion to 
deliver a formidable indictment against the government, 
in speeches which have rarely, if ever, been equalled in 
the House of Commons. The one delivered on July 7th, 
1885, was considered one of his best efforts; but was soon 
to be surpassed by his speech on March 16th, 1886, on the 
execution of Riel. This caused a Parliamentary sensation 
and spontaneously brought supporters and opponents 
together in common praise and admiration for what was 
considered the greatest speech ever delivered in Parliament. 
On the following day, this gained for him the gracious title 
from the English press of Canada, of the ‘‘Silver-tongued 
Laurier.” 

The controversy regarding the execution of Riel had 
been widespread through Canada; but nowhere was it 
so intense as in the Province of Quebec. The great 
majority of people of that Province were full of sympathy 
for a man whom they considered insane and who, from 
their point of view, had been a victim of the Macdonald 
Government, which, through negligence, had not dealt 
efficiently with events foreshadowing the Rebellion. 

Three of the most noted criminal lawyers of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec: F. X. Lemieux, Charles Fitzpatrick, and 
J. N. Greenshields went to Regina to undertake the defence 
of Riel. Their plea of insanity, repudiated by Riel in 
his address to the jury, was rejected and he was found 
guilty, with recommendation to mercy. He was executed 
on November 16th, 1885; and L’Flecteur and other papers 
of the Province appeared in deep mourning. 

Party ties were definitely broken; and those Conserva- 
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tives of the Province of Quebec who would no longer 
support the Ottawa Government mustered under a new 
banner—‘‘Le Parti National.’’ Their co-operation with 
the Liberals under Mr. Mercier, in the Provincial elections 
held the following year, brought the Liberal party into 
power in October, 1886. 

The people, whose feelings were deeply stirred by the 
Riel execution, held meetings of protest in very part of 
the Province of Quebec. Mr. Laurier had been one of the 
speakers at a large open-air meeting in Montreal and had 
vigorously attacked the Macdonald Government, whose 
defective administration of the North-West Territories 
was, in his opinion, the definite cause of the Rebellion. 
He took no further part in any meetings that followed. 
This aloofness may explain the little mention he makes of it 
in his correspondence, where the only comment I find is in 
a letter of November 18th, 1885, two days after the execu- 
tion of Riel: ‘I strongly approve the suggestion of coming 
to an agreement with those Conservatives who are willing 
to give up their party.”’ 

This short extract is interesting, in so far as it con- 
firms the views he invariably expressed as to the formation 
of parties. He was against ‘‘Le Parti National”’ if by 
this it was understood to be a party outside those already 
existing; but was heartily in favour of it, if it meant that 
Liberals and Conservatives should unite, when their 
national interests were imperilled. 

It was during these stirring days and in the heat of this 
intense activity, that the ownership of L’Hlecteur changed 
hands; Mr. Laurier and Mr. C. P. Casgrain becoming joint 
proprietors in January, 1886. The new arrangement did 
not bring about the result anticipated; and the newspaper 
was returned to my Father a few months later. 

Mr. Laurier was apparently not happy in his new role 
as newspaper proprietor, for he writes on March 13th, 
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1886: ‘You have not yet told me to whom the retrocession 
should be made out. Let me know at once, as I do not 
wish to hold the newspaper in my name any longer.”’ 

A trivial incident, but how well it depicts the political 
association of those days! Twice within a year, Mr. 
Laurier, with no personal interest to move him, had come 
forward to assist his party and help a friend, by striving to 
keep in existence a newspaper which held the interest and 
confidence of its readers. This gesture is typical of the 
spirit of unselfishness and devotion that permeated the 
ranks of the Liberal party in those days. 

Both parties were actively preparing during 1886 for 
the Provincial general elections due to be held at the end 
of the year. On January 30th, the curtain rose on a 
fiercely contested by-election for the local Legislature in 
the County of Lotbiniére. 

Mr. Laliberté, the Liberal candidate, won the seat by 
a majority of sixty-one—a forerunner of the greater victory 
which was soon to bring Mr. Mercier into power. 

The old Liberal Guard, stalwarts of many a political 
fight, were active in the riding. Francois and Charles 
Langelier, Meville Deschenes, C. A. P. Pelletier, F. X. 
Lemieux, P. A. Choquette and many others. Their 
dauntless courage and unbounded faith drew them with a 
joy of combat into every struggle on behalf of their party. 
Mr. Laurier expressing his pleasure on the result of this 
election, makes this comment: 


Arthabaska, February 3, 1886. 


The election in Lotbiniére was a great success and the merit 
of this victory lies in a large measure with Pelletier and yourself. 
L'fvénement has lately been publishing most damaging 
articles against Pelletier, to whom all honour is due. I think 
L’Electeur should come bravely to his defence. A statement 
should be made that no jealousy exists within our ranksyand that 
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the personal success of any member is gratifying to the entire 
party. I have my suspicion as to who controls the pen in these 
articles. I am afraid it is a treacherous friend; and it will be 
necessary, without mentioning names, to denounce L’Evénement 
and make it drop its mask. 

Yours as ever, 


Wek: 


It may be interesting to note that Mr. C. A. P. Pelletier, 
a personal friend of Mr. Laurier, had been his colleague in 
the Mackenzie Government and was for some years one of 
the organizers of the Liberal Party for the district of 
Quebec. He became President of the Senate at the forma- 
tion of the Laurier Government in 1896. 

The general elections for the Province of Quebec were 
held on October 14th, 1886, and Mr. Mercier became Prime 
Minister, the Liberals having won by a large majority. 

This date is an important one in the history of the 
Liberal Party. The defeat of the Conservatives, who had 
held the reins of power for so many years, was not merely 
the passing fancy of an electorate who wished a temporary 
change; it ran deeper; it was the outcome of a steady and 
gradual transition in the minds of the people, from pre- 
judices they had long entertained to a final recognition 
of the value and merit of Canadian liberalism, as defined 
by Laurier and displayed by Mercier, based on a policy 
of equal rights, mutual respect, broad tolerance. 

The victory was so sweeping and its effects so enduring, 
that in some measure we may to-day trace to this result, 
the never-failing strength of that party in our Province 
during the last half-century. 

My Father, as editor of L’Electeur and organizer of the 
Liberal Party during this election, had been very active 
in the campaign. He wasa personal friend of Mr. Mercier, 
and in close touch with the new Government. Residing 
in Quebec, he had every facility to be of assistance to Mr. 
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Laurier, who, since this Liberal triumph, was besieged by 
letters from all quarters asking for his intervention in 
trifling matters. These letters would invariably find their 
way to my Father for further action; and were persistently 
followed up by Mr. Laurier, if he thought the request a just 
one, until the recommendation had been granted. 

From the many letters I have of this character, I have 
chosen two, which although they have no bearing on the 
public life of Mr. Laurier, may claim their place by reason 
of their delicacy of thought and feeling. These letters 
reveal the real man; and give that little human touch so 
admirably depicted by Lord Rosebery in his life of 
Chatham’: 


The life of any man that ever lived on earth is far more than 
his public career. The life of a man is not his public life, which 
is always alloyed with some necessary diplomacy and which is 
sometimes only a mask; it is made up of a thousand touches, 
a multitude of lights and shadows, most of which are invisible 
behind the austere presentment of statecraft. 


Arthabaska, May 2, 1887. 


Yesterday at the station as I was leaving for a trip, I met a 
poor man who asked me to intercede on his behalf. I suggested 
that he put his request in writing, which he has now done and 
I am enclosing it. He has lost his position through no fault of 
his own, and has a wife and four children to support. He is at 
present selling his furniture, piece by piece, so as to subsist. 
I have never met him before but I cannot help interesting myself 
in his troubles. Could you not find him something to do in 
Quebec? I do not mean in the public service, where probably 
there is no vacancy; but would there not be some work for him 
amongst our friends in St. Roch? It would be an act of charity. 
Pardon me for insisting, but I suffer to see others suffer. 


Your friend, 
W. L. 


1 Chatham, His Early Life and Connections, by Lord Rosebery. 
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And following closely comes another of the same type, 
revealing the beauty and charm of a warm heart coupled 
with a deep sense of justice and charity: 


Arthabaska, May 20, 1887. 


I received this morning a letter from D— and I am very sorry 
to hear that he has not yet received his raise of salary. I wrote 
him some time ago and told him that I had the promise that this 
should be done shortly. I now note that it has not been 
followed up. I can quite understand that it may be annoying 
to Mercier to do this when he is considering a general re-organiza- 
tion of the Civil Service; but do not fail to keep insisting until 
such time as the promise he made has been fulfilled. 

You told me yesterday that Mercier had a kind heart. This 
I know, so let us appeal to his generosity. I have taken the 
trouble to find out and am assured that D— is an excellent 
employee. To place him would be an act of justice, as well as 
one of charity. It is not sufficient that Mercier should say ‘‘yes’’; 
it must be done officially, otherwise we are no better off. 

Pardon me, dear Ernest, trespassing on your kindness and 
good will so often, but I would not do so did I not believe you 
were my friend. 

Yours, 


Nie Ee 


In January, 1887, a year which proved eventful in Mr. 
Laurier’s career, we find him in one of his characteristic 
moods and fully aroused by an issue of some importance. 

An article in the newspaper Le Canadien had stated that 
the federative system had been an absolute failure. This 
was construed by Mr. Laurier as an attack on our Local 
Legislatures; and as the Liberal Party had always fought 
against any encroachment on the rights of the Provinces, 
he considered such an article as subject for a vigorous 
reply. 

Sir John Macdonald had, in 1865, openly declared in 
Parliament that he favoured a Legislative Union to a 
Federative System; but that he had been forced at the 
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Quebec Conference to modify his views and accept the 
Federal Union as the only practical scheme to be adopted. 

The substance of the reply drafted by Mr. Laurier to 
this article in Le Canadien was in effect a charge against 
Sir John Macdonald, who, as a former champion of Legis- 
lative Union, had never lost an opportunity of attempting 
to diminish the powers of the Provinces: 


Arthabaska, January 4, 1887. 


Can you get me a copy of Le Moniteur Acadien containing 
the report of the banquet given to Landry in Moncton on 
December 30th? 

I have just read the article in Le Canadien of yesterday, in 
which it is clearly stated that the Federative System has been 
an absolute failure. I have not the article with me, so I refer 
you to it. It is a direct attack on the Local Legislature and 
there is ample justification for a strong editorial in reply; and 
it should be written. 

I suggest as a head line some high-sounding title, such as 
‘“‘Conservatives See For Yourselves’? or something similar. 
The article should begin by declaring that Sir John has always 
been in favour of Legislative Union and that all his legislation, 
for many years past, has aimed at diminishing the powers of 
Local Legislatures. I maintained, in speeches delivered last 
autumn, that the repeated attempts of Sir John against the 
Provinces was the main cause of forcing many of his fol- 
lowers to desert him. 

It will be necessary to use the exact words from Le Canadien 
to emphasize the fact that the Conservatives who remained 
faithful to Sir John were bound to accept the whole policy of their 
leader. The article should conclude by an appeal to all Con- 
servatives to open their eyes, judge their men, and see in what 
direction they are heading. 

Yours ever, 


WLLL. 


The Liberal Party now had to choose a new leader. 
Mr. Blake resigned on June 2nd, 1887, and on the 
seventh, at a caucus of Liberal Members of Parliament, 
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Mr. Laurier was appointed to replace him. He was 
reluctant to assume these new duties and asked for time 
to consider the offer, before giving a definite answer. His 
poor health and limited income inclined him at first to 
reject the proposal; and in his letter of June 11th, four days 
after the caucus was held, we follow his thought on the 
eve of this momentous decision: 


Ottawa, June 11, 1887. 

I thank you sincerely for your kind letter. I believe all 
you say comes from your heart. I know I have no better friend 
than yourself and, were you my brother, I could not have a greater 
affection for you. I therefore speak to you with open heart and 
without the least reticence. 

It is true that all our friends, Blake, Carthwright, Mills and 
Davies have offered me the leadership of the party and are 
pressing me to accept. I have not as yet done so and the more 
I think of it, the less I am inclined to comply. I do not wish 
to be leader; it is not my aim. I would willingly put aside my 
personal feelings to please our friends, but two objections exist 
from which I cannot escape. I have neither the income nor the 
health. Had I the former, I could dispense with the latter; 
had I the latter, I could do without the former. Being deprived 
of both, how can I hope to carry out the obligations which this 
position would impose upon me? I am in a strange dilemma. 
I would very much like to fulfil my duty towards my friends, but 
they are imposing a difficult task upon me and one which I must 
definitely refuse. 

Yours ever, 


WILFRID LAURIER. 


The pressure of his friends for immediate acceptance of 
their proposal overcame these objections. Within a few 
weeks he had assumed the new duties as leader of the 
Liberal Party. He thanks my father for his congratula- 
tions, but does so in a manner which suggests a wish to 
minimize an event which was the cause of such rejoicing 
amongst his friends. He makes but slight reference to the 
decision he has taken; what interests him most at the 
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moment is the disturbance caused in Quebec by attacks on 
the Salvation Army: 


Ottawa, June 29, 1887. 


I thank you for your letter of yesterday and for your kind 
words with regard to the position I have accepted. I am very 
pleased that our friends in Quebec find in this a cause for 
enthusiasm. 

I congratulate you on your article relative to the Salvation 
Army. The repeated attacks of a Liberal population against this 
body are unworthy of Quebec City. It is not sufficient that the 
rioters should be punished; it is necessary that the processions 
of the Army, ridiculous as they may appear to some, must have 
full liberty of progress; and if need be, I am prepared to march 
at their head to protect them. Under present circumstances, 
I am mortified that the city which I represent should prove itself 
so intolerant. 

I will be going to Montreal shortly, where we will be able to 
talk over this matter, and many others. 

Yours ever, 


WILFRID LAURIER. 


Mr. Laurier’s ascendancy to leadership had caused wide- 
spread enthusiasm within the ranks of the Liberal Party 
throughout Canada; but more especially amongst those of 
his Province who were justly proud of the honour conferred 
on one of their race. 

Each constituency would have liked to be the rallying 
ground for a great political demonstration. Somerset, 
in the County of Megantic was finally chosen, and on 
August 2nd, 1887, thousands gathered in this small village 
to cheer the future Prime Minister of Canada. 

My father preferred Quebec-East to exult in such a 
meeting; but had he foreseen how kind and generous 
the County of Megantic was in later years to be to his 
son, he might more willingly have stilled the enthusiasm 
which prompted him to champion so ardently the cause 
of Quebec. | 
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In the midst of these preparations, Mr. Laurier had to 
contend with difficulties in his own constituency; and we 
see him faced, even at that moment with the ‘‘Old Bogey”’ 
of patronage—that curse of political parties: 


Arthabaska, July 15, 1887. 


I agree with you that it might have been preferable had we 
decided on Quebec, instead of Somerset, for the meeting next 
month. Personally I could not raise any objection to the choice, 
as whenever I am asked to hold a meeting in any constituency, 
I have but to accept. The arrangements are now too far com- 
pleted to ask our friends from Somerset to give up their project 
and were we to do so, we would certainly offend them. There 
will be other occasions when you will be able to organize in Quebec 
such a demonstration as you have in mind. 

With reference to our friends in St. Roch’s, am aware there 
exists a widespread grievance, which is in part justified and in 
part most unreasonable. I met recently at Blondeau’s a dozen 
of our friends and expressed my views quietly but firmly; I told 
them that I would not admit the principle of wholesale dis- 
missals, but that I would insist, as they did, on the dismissal of 
noted partisans. I mentioned specially the case of D— whom I 
personally know has been a most rabid partisan of the Tories. 
They mentioned other cases to me, but I had not sufficient 
particulars and could not therefore express an opinion for the 
moment. I think we will have no difficulty in coming to an 
understanding with our friends. I have always found them most 
reasonable and they were equally so on this occasion. They have 
gone too far in their demands, but we could have prevented this 
slight upheaval, had we granted them what was just. 

Yours ever, 
WILFRID LAURIER. 


The meeting at Somerset was a personal tribute, as 
well as a triumph for Mr. Laurier and it gave him the 
occasion to outline the policy of the Liberal Party, in a 
speech which left no doubt in the minds of his fellow- 
countrymen as to the course he intended to take. 

Three main planks of his programme were launched 
in this address:—the complete legislative autonomy of the 
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Provinces; the opening of the natural and profitable market 
of the United States for our exports; the establishment of a 
bond of sympathy between the Nations of the Empire 
through trade agreements. This latter policy, he pro- 
phesied, would eventually triumph and he inaugurated it 
later as Prime Minister by his Preferential Tariff of 1897. 
The final words of his address, which I quote below, 
clearly indicate the guiding principle of his political life: 


For my part, I may say that as long as I shall occupy a 
place in the confidence of my party and fill a seat in the House 
of Parliament, so long shall I by word and example preach this 
doctrine and devote my political life to spreading amongst my 
fellow-countrymen the love of our national institutions. 

I know the task is a great one and that of myself I dare not 
hope to carry it to a successful finish. The most I can do is to 
trust that I may advance it in a little way. At least the work 
is worthy of my every effort: and, as the hour of final rest shall 
strike and my eyes are closing for ever, I hope that I may 
have been privileged to heal even one patriotic wound in the 
heart of a fellow-countryman, thus promoting even in so small 
a degree, the cause of concord and harmony between the citizens 
of our Dominion. 


This speech was widely circulated and read throughout 
Canada and for this reason it was thought preferable to 
curtail for the present any further demonstration; there- 
fore, Mr. Laurier quickly dampened the zeal of his friend 
still anxious for a rally in Quebec-East: 


Arthabaska, August 24, 1887. 


You ask me whether I would be willing to attend a large 
demonstration in St. Roch’s on September 9th! I am abso- 
lutely against any demonstration such as you describe. I will 
hold a meeting in St. Roch’s that is all; and will let you know 
when I have decided on the date. 


Yours, 


Weeds; 
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Mr. Laurier was now free to concentrate on the work 
which his new duties entailed. Was he, in view of his 
enlarged responsibilities, to give the same attention to the 
details of party management in his Province as he had done 
in the past? 

There is no change in the correspondence. He mani- 
fests the same interest in every political incident which 
arises, whether it be in the Federal or Provincial field of 
politics. 

His attention was first drawn to the pending by-election 
for the Federal House due to be held in a few months’ 
time, in the County of Charlevoix. This was the first test 
of strength between the parties of the Province of Quebec 
since Mr. Laurier became leader, and a victory in a constitu- 
ency having at that time a strong Conservative leaning 
would be of incalculable moral assistance. Mr. Laurier 
wanted Mr. Charles Angers, who in later years was to 
represent this county, to present himself as Liberal candi- 
date and asks that he should be urged to do so. 


Arthabaska, July 14, 1887. 


I hope that you will carry out your intention to spend a week- 
end in Murray Bay, and do your best to persuade Angers to accept 
the Liberal candidature. I have just written him urging that he 
reconsider his decision. Do what you can, and ask him also 
to call on Blake. 

Wet: 


Mr. Angers refused to change his mind and Mr. 
Tremblay, the Liberal candidate, was defeated by Mr. 
Cimon on September 28th, by four hundred and eleven 
majority. This result proved to the Liberals the necessity 
of mustering their strength for the struggles they were 
shortly to encounter. 

This party, it will be recalled, had been re-inforced in 
1886, by an important group of Conservatives who had 
broken allegiance with their party, thus greatly con- 
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tributing to Mr. Mercier’s success at the general election 
of that year. 

This ‘‘Entente Cordiale,’’ for it was not an alliance, did 
not always produce complete harmony between the 
groups. Mr. Laurier on reading an article in L’Flecteur, 
which had shown some impatience with its new friends, 
hastened to inquire into the reason which inspired these 
criticisms: 

Arthabaska, July 21, 1887. 


Please explain to me the meaning of the article in L’Flecteur, 
with regard to the National Conservatives, and the threat that 
ends it. I fear that such exchange of recrimination will end dis- 
astrously. Do write and tell me what is the meaning of it all. 

W.L. 


These occasional tilts were the result of conflicting party 
claims, but the leaders were usually successful in reconciling 
these minor differences. 

Parliament being prorogued, Mr. Laurier, true to his 
custom of visiting Quebec before and after a Session of 
Parliament, came to meet his friends and discuss with 
them the political situation. During these visits Mr. 
Laurier would join “the faithful’? who met every Sunday 
after church at my father’s house, there: 

To talk of many things, 


Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax, 
Of cabbages—and Kings. 


Arthabaska, August 30, 1887. 


I went to Quebec last week after the Session to meet our 
friends. I called at your office and found you had left for 
Montreal. I was greatly disappointed, as I had much to talk 
over with you. As I cannot return to Quebec before September 
8th, will you come to Arthabaska in the meantime, and remain 
a day with me? It would be the easiest and quickest way for 
us to meet. 

Yours, 
Wile 
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The two friends met at Arthabaska and their conversa- 
tion no doubt covered the whole range of current political 
subjects. Business was evidently growing daily; and in 
the five days following this visit, Mr. Laurier wrote many 
letters on new and urgent matters which required immedi- 
ate attention. At the time these notes were received, 
my father had hardly a moment to spare, as he was an 
active member of the Provincial Exhibition which was to 
open in Quebec the next day; and was being followed a few 
weeks later by the Interprovincial Conference, when the 
Premiers of every Province met in Quebec, to discuss 
various problems of common interest: 


Arthabaska, September 5, 1887. 


I have written you many letters in the course of last week. 
I did not know that you were away. Allow me to ask you most 
urgently, to attend to all the matters I have mentioned. I fully 
appreciate the fact that at present you have much to occupy 
your time; nevertheless I must persist in this request. 
Believe me, dear Ernest, 
Yours always, 


W..L. 


It was now the eve of the opening of Parliament in 
1888, when Mr. Laurier led his party for the first time. 
His main policy was for the renewal of a reciprocity treaty 
with the United States. Sir Richard Cartwright during 
this Session brought forward a motion affirming the urgent 
necessity of resuming negotiations with Washington for 
this purpose; and Mr. Laurier summed up the debate in 
a speech of great eloquence and power. 

The commercial relations between these two countries 
had been given much thought and consideration by Mr. 
Laurier and, by the two following letters, we see that in 
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November and December, 1887, he was anxious to obtain 
all possible information on the subject: 


Arthabaska, November 28, 1887. 


Many thanks for your letter. I will be in Quebec on Friday, 
but this information is for yourself and not for the readers of 
L’ Hlecteur. 

I would like extracts from Conservative papers published 
during 1853-54 in which there is criticism of a reciprocity treaty, 
under the pretext that any such agreement would result in annexa- 
tion. Also journals of 1878 (the Mail and Montreal Gazette) 
wherein is stated that protection would establish industries, and 
therefore create a local market for our agricultural products. 

I want you to spend an evening with me during my stay in 
Quebec, so that you may give me the few thoughts which you 
promised for my speech on the address. 

Yours, 


Wek: 


It is evident that every argument of his opponents in 
connection with the trade issue was to be studied, and 
answered if possible. Another letter follows on the same 
subject: 

Arthabaska, December 12, 1887. 


Can you obtain for me the extract from the Montreal Gazette 
which stated that the construction of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Railway line would bring us all the commerce of the Western 
States. There were many such articles published during the 
years 1883-84, and 1885-86. 

Yours, 


Wale 


The year 1887 fades away, and with the dawn of the 
New Year comes a message of good will and kind remem- 
brances: | 

Arthabaska, December 31, 1887. 


I offer you my best wishes for the New Year; also to your 
charming wife and dear children. These wishes seem cold on 
paper, where it is impossible for me to express the intensity of 
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feeling that inspires them. You would understand this inade- 
quacy were you to realize that I can never forget all the services 
you have rendered me; nor can I fully convey the extent to which 
I am indebted to you. 

Your friend, 


WILFRID LAURIER. 


The year 1888 was comparatively quiet, in so far as the 
political situation was concerned. The general elections 
which had been held in the previous year (both in the 
Federal and Provincial parliaments) had settled the fate 
of the parties for some time to come. Sir John Macdonald 
was strongly entrenched in Ottawa; Mr. Mercier equally 
so in Quebec. - At the close of the Session Mr. Laurier 
toured Ontario, and was received with enthusiasm through- 
out the Province. Although the political atmosphere was 
less intense, the correspondence showed no sign of abating, 
and in January, 1888, Mr. Laurier writes from Arthabaska: 


I will be going to Quebec to-morrow, and would like to bring 
back with me the documents Chrysostome Langelier was to have 
prepared. See if they are ready, and ask him to give me the 
names of the commissioners who were sent to the West Indies 
from time to time, to establish commercial relations between 
the two countries, together with the dates of their commission. 


Yours, 
W. L. 


Mr. Laurier now turned his attention to the case of a 
political friend on whose behalf he had interceded to have 
him appointed to the Public Service. He had been given 
the assurance that this would be done, but evidently the 
promise had not been fulfilled and he writes in a jovial 
vein: 

Arthabaska, January 21, 1888. 


Thanks for your note of yesterday. Please exert pressure 
on behalf of G—. When I was in Quebec, you told me that 
you had been informed that instructions were given for this 
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appointment to be made; and now you inform me “that it will 
be done shortly”. Have you been bluffed, or are you bluffing 
me! If the former, go immediately to the culprit and give him 
a good “dressing down”’; if you are the guilty party, I will do 
the same to you when we meet in Quebec, which will be at the 
beginning of the week. 

Your devoted friend, 


W. L. 


During this visit to Quebec, Mr. Laurier asked my 
father to give his opinion on the questions he considered 
should be emphasized, in the speech which he was to 
deliver on the Address. In acknowledging the reception 
of his answer, Mr. Laurier replies as follows: 


Arthabaska, February 1, 1888. 


So many thanks for the notes which you sent me. I[ cannot 
use all your suggestions in my speech on the Address, as they 
are sufficiently varied to cover a programme for a whole Session. 
There is one point on which I disagree with you ‘‘in toto’’— 
Universal Suffrage. Were we to adopt this form of suffrage 
we would create nothing but trouble for ourselves; and on this 
issue the Clergy in our Province would Oppose us to the bitter 
end. It is better to follow the traditions of our party, in that 
the question of suffrage is the prerogative of the Provinces. Do 
you not agree with me, and think I am right? Again I thank 
you. 

Yours, 


Wie 


A by-election in l’Assomption for the Federal House was 
to be held in April, and Mr. Laurier was most anxious to 
retain this seat for his party. ‘Our chances,’’ he wrote in 
February, ‘‘are better than ever, but we need organiza- 
tion. Will you see to this immediately. I am most 
anxious to win this election as it will have a bearing on 
others shortly to follow. Were I beaten in l’Assomption 
during this Session, it would do infinite harm to the party.” 
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He returns to this subject on March 24th: ‘They 
require speakers at l’Assomption on Tuesday for Nomina- 
tion day. Charles Langelier has promised to go if he can 
be spared, which is not certain. Can you send someone 
from Quebec? The best would be Lemieux, Deschenes, 
or L. P. Pelletier. Please wire me as to what arrangements 
you make.” 

The Liberal candidate, Mr. Gauthier, was victorious by 
a majority of about a hundred. 

This victory in l’Assomption, coupled with the termina- 
tion of Mr. Laurier’s first Session as leader of his party, 
prompted my father to suggest, through the columns of 
L’Electeur, that Liberal friends and supporters should 
join in tendering to their ‘‘Chief’’ a banquet in token of 
their confidence and esteem. Mr. Laurier immediately 
discourages any such move: 


Arthabaska, May 20, 1888. 


I have just received L’Electeur of this morning and, though 
I thank you most sincerely for the unfailing friendship which 
prompted the article it contains, allow me to tell you that I do 
not wish for any banquet, or any other manifestation of like 
nature. I have a personal reason for coming to this decision, 
and I will talk this matter over with you on my next trip to 
Quebec, which will be about the tenth of June. 


Yours, 
WILFRID LAURIER. 


Mr. Laurier’s tour of Ontario during the summer 
interrupted the correspondence temporarily, but it was 
quickly resumed on his return. In September my mother 
was seriously ill, and Mr. Laurier wrote this note on 
receiving encouraging news of her health: 


Arthabaska, September 17, 1888. 
I am happy to learn that your dear wife is now out of danger. 
What a relief, and what a joy to have this assurance! I have 
often thought of you during these days of trial, and would have 
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liked you to know that I was sympathizing with you in your sad 
ordeal; but with such discouraging news reaching me I hardly 
knew what to say. I hope that before long I will have the 
pleasure of congratulating Madame Pacaud personally on her 
happy return to health. Asfor you, dear Ernest, believe always 
in the sincere affection of your friend, ae 


Though public business was increasing, and political 
problems large and small were perpetually arising, Mr. 
Laurier was not so absorbed in his new duties as to deny 
himself the time to be interested in the welfare of his little 
village. From a note of November 8th, 1888, we learn: 
“that the Municipal Council has appointed Girouard, 
Lavergne and myself as delegates to interview the Pro- 
vincial Government with regard to the replacement of the 
wooden bridge over the River Gosselin, in Arthabaska, 
with an iron one; and to find out whether it would be 
possible, if this were done, to obtain the usual Govern- 


ment grant.’’ I am sure that the success of this mission 
on behalf of his much beloved village, caused him infinite 
pleasure. 


A few weeks later Mr. Mercier invited Mr. Laurier to 
accompany him on a short holiday; an invitation which he 
had to decline on account of ill-health. He expresses his 
appreciation of Mr. Mercier’s invariable kindness and 
consideration: 


Arthabaska, November 21, 1888. 


I have been suffering from gastritis for some weeks, and my 
doctor has forbidden me to leave the house. When I received 
Mercier’s wire I again saw my physician, but he was firm in his 
decision that I must remain indoors. I have had to decline the 
invitation; but I am not surprised at his kindness towards me, 
as he has always acted in this manner. 


Yours, 
WILFRID LAURIER. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF CHURCH AND STATE 
From L’Electeur, January, 1890 


Hon. C. A. E. GAGNon, RIGHT REV. JAMES WILLIAM WILLIAMS Hon. G. DUHAMEL, 
Provincial Secretary. Fourth Bishop of Quebec, 1863-1892. Commissioner of Crown 
a Lands. 
Hon. A. TuURCOTTE, Hon. F. LANGELIER, M.P., 
Attorney-General. Mavor of Quebec. HON. Jos. SHEYN, 


Provincial Treasurer, 


\ 
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A rumour had been in circulation that Mr. Girouard, 
the member for Arthabaska in the Local House, was to 
be appointed Registrar for the district. This would neces- 
sitate a by-election in the County, and Mr. Laurier advises 
postponement of the appointment until the summer, as he 
considered this a more favourable time to hold an election: 


Arthabaska, November 26, 1888. 


You told a mutual friend who repeated it to me yesterday, 
that Girouard was to be appointed Registrar; and that Col. 
Rhodes was to be our candidate in this riding. I am of the 
opinion that Col. Rhodes would easily be accepted in Arthabaska, 
but I am the only one who thinks so. Lavergne, Cannon and 
others are not of the same opinion. As for Drummond—I 
have seen Watts, who informs me that if Girouard is appointed 
Registrar, we would lose the two parishes of St. Germain and 
St. Cyrille. This isa risk that we cannot take. Were it summer 
time with fine weather and good roads, we could more easily 
reach all parishes and carry on an election of sustained 
enthusiasm; and under such conditions I would not hesitate, 
though alone in my opinion, to advise Mercier to open the riding. 
At this time of the year, such an election is impossible; but if 
Mercier can put it off until June, I can promise him that there 
will be no trouble. 

As regards Megantic, I believe that we should not hesitate 
any longer, but I am not writing to Mercier, so please inform 
him of these facts. 

Yours, 


W. L. 


Mr. Laurier refers to the County of Megantic where 
there was to be a by-election for the Local House at the 
end of December. He was equally interested and active 
in all political contests, whether Federal or Provincial, 
and was following the campaign closely: 


Arthabaska, December 10, 1888. 
I have received your letter and am enclosing you the article 
I have written. I wonder if I have struck the right note? Iam 
not satisfied with it, and if you do not like it throw it into the 
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fire, as it may do more harm than good. I see that nothing has 
yet been done in Megantic. We cannot afford to neglect this 
matter any longer, as we are going to face a very serious fight. 
I fear that we will lose votes in Leeds and Inverness due to the 
change of candidates. As the election proceeds, I hope that we 
will bring back to the ranks our dissatisfied friends; though I 
fear that some of them will not vote; and others may vote against 
us. To balance this loss, however, I imagine that the candi- 
dature of Col. Rhodes will bring us a certain number of influential 
Conservatives, and that with an excellent organization we will 
be able to win the Riding, but the organization must be perfect. 


Yours, 
Wo 


Mr. Laurier was present at the Nomination day meeting 
at Inverness on December 20th, and comments as follows: 


Arthabaska, December 21, 1888. 


I was present yesterday at the Nomination of Candidates for 
Megantic. All went well! Charles Langelier spoke wonderfully ; 
he is well thought of in the county and his work cannot be too 
highly praised. The private reports which have reached me so 
far lead me to believe that we will win the election by a large 
majority, if only we can maintain our present strength. We 
must insist upon the necessity of organizing a vigilant committee 
in each range. Savoie by himself is worth a legion, but he cannot 


work alone. 
Yours, 


W. L. 


Never did Mr. Laurier extend more merited compli- 
ment to a fellow Liberal. It was also to Mr. Savoie that 
I owed, in a large measure, my victory in Megantic in 
1911. He was a veteran of many political contests, and 
his work and devotion to his party will ever be remembered. 
Col. Rhodes was elected by over one hundred majority, — 
and as he was a member of the Local Government, his 
victory was considered by his party as an indication of the 
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favourable trend of public opinion in support of Mr. 
Mercier. 

The year 1889 was an eventful one in the political arena, 
in view of the important questions under discussion, both 
in Parliament and on the platform. Outstanding issues 
were, first: the disagreement then existing between Canada 
and the United States regarding the fisheries dispute, and 
trade matters. ‘This was debated in the House of Commons 
in February of that year. Secondly: the discussion on 
the disallowance of an act of the Quebec Legislature 
respecting the settlement of the Jesuits’ estates. This 
motion, though defeated, raised an issue which caused wide- 
spread agitation and unrest in some parts of the country. 
These events are referred to in some of the letters, and show 
the stand Mr. Laurier took during these troublesome and 
stormy months. 

~ In the city of Quebec, in the later eighties, a new Liberal 
newspaper had come into existence called L’ Union Libérale. 
The founders were young Liberals then on the threshold 
of a political career, some of whom were later to become 
leaders of the Liberal party in the Province of Quebec. 
Amongst these we find the names of the late Mr. Adelard 
Turgeon, former President of the Legislative Council, 
and Mr. L. A. Taschereau, the present Prime Minister of 
Quebec. 

This group of young men, endowed with the enthusiasm 
of youth and an abundance of fertile ideas, became rest- 
less and decided to have a weekly paper of their own, 
wherein they could exercise the full scope of a ready pen. 

L’Electeur and L’ Union Libérale, although belonging to 
the same party and agreeing on vital questions of policy, 
often differed in means and method of carrying out their 
common aim. The breach between them daily widened 
as the tone of their articles became more and more 
aggressive. Mr. Laurier thought it time to intervene in 
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this family quarrel and, having written to Mr. Turgeon, 
he followed it up with a letter to my father: 


Arthabaska, January 24, 1889. 

I have just written to my friend Turgeon of l’ Union Libérale 
and have asked him, as I am now asking you, to end this bitter 
exchange of recriminations. I am making this request more 
especially to you, as I would like you to take the initiative towards 
a reconciliation with these young men. It behooves you as 
senior and a man of greater experience to be generous. It would 
be preferable to give these young friends more latitude; and 
when their opinions differ from those of L’Electeur, do not attack 
them as you have done. You would achieve more, and probably 
prevent a larger breach if you were more lenient. I ask you to do 
this; but only if it does not conflict with your own judgment. 
Even when you do not share my views, I know that between us, 
as friends, you always take what I say in good part. 


Yours as ever, 
Wel, 


Through this good advice Mr. Laurier had on this 
occasion, not only rendered a service to his party, but had 
brought into closer friendship Mr. Turgeon and my father. 
The newspapers may still have clashed at times, but 
these two men had learnt to know and respect each other. 

Mr. Laurier, always an assiduous reader of the news- 
paper editorials, was equally interested in the work of 
the Parliamentary correspondent. Mr. Errol Bouchette, 
having been appointed to represent L’Electeur in the press 
gallery at Ottawa, Mr. Laurier expresses the wish to meet 
him before the Opening of Parliament: 


Arthabaska, January 28, 1889. 
Thank you for your note. Will you ask Mr. Bouchette 
kindly to call upon me as soon as possible, in my room, number 
four, in the House of Commons. I will be pleased to make his 
acquaintance and talk matters over with him. Do not fail as 

promised to come to Ottawa during the Session. 
Yours, 
Wi: 
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In Mr. Laurier’s character, there lay a trait which the 
correspondence brings clearly to view. No matter how 
absorbed he was in public affairs, he never turned a 
deaf ear toa friend. To help others was part of his nature, 
and discovered the warm heart which beat.so genuinely 
beneath the cold demeanour of the statesman. 

In a letter of February 12th in connection with an 
appointment he was anxious to obtain for a personal 
friend, Mr. Laurier writes: 


David and I have agreed to do our best to obtain some posi- 
tion, permanent or otherwise, for the person concerning whom I 
have spoken to you. Please see David, and both do what you 
can on his behalf. 


The interest of this letter lies in the mention it makes of 
Mr. David, one of the oldest and the most intimate friends 
of Mr. Laurier. Companions in youth, their mutual affec- 
tion and confidence combined to strengthen a friendship 
which never changed. Speaking of his friend at a public 
meeting in Montreal on November 24th, 1887, Mr. 
Laurier used these words: 


It is both an honour and a proud privilege to count Mr. 
David as one of my oldest friends. Our friendship dates back 
many years, to a time when he and I were at the extreme ends of 
the political world. He was a ‘‘dyed-in-the-wool’’ Conservative, 
and I was then a Liberal of somewhat extreme views. Since 
then, the political thought of each has been modified. He has 
made a step forward, and I a step backward, and now we meet 
on this political platform champions of the same cause. I aspire 
to no higher ideal in my public life than to acquire the virtues 
which have always characterized the career of Mr. David. 


What wonderful tribute to a friend! An illuminating 
ray of light on the early political activities of these two 
men. 

Affairs of State could not deter Mr. Laurier from 
sharing the domestic anxieties of those near to him, and 
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on being informed of my mother’s relapse into her serious 
illness of the previous year, he conveys his regret to my 


father: 
Ottawa, March 19, 1889. 


I am sorry to hear that your dear wife is still in bad health, 
and sincerely trust that her trip to Europe will do her great good. 
I have followed with anxious mind all the troubles you have been 
through of late. I had hoped that all these worries were past. 

When you return from New York, could you not pass this 
way? Ihave many things which are too long to discuss by letter, 
and which I would like to talk over with you. 

Please give my best wishes to Madame Pacaud, and tell her 
that they come from the heart of a very sincere friend. 

Ever yours, 


Wiel 


On April 29th, 1889, he urges my father to withhold 
any criticism in his paper on the attitude of the two Liberal 
Members of Parliament, Messrs. Bergeron and Couture, 
who had recently voted against their party on an important 
division. 

On August 21st, he incloses a subscription for a Ball 
that was shortly to be tendered by the citizens of Quebec 
to the Governor-General, Lord Stanley, on his arrival in 
Canada, and expresses the hope: ‘That its success will 
surpass any such event that had ever taken place in 
Quebec.” 

The political atmosphere was dark and gloomy. The 
agitation started in some sections of the country, at the 
passage of the Jesuits’ Estates Act in the Quebec Legisla- 
ture had not abated; and the racial and religious feelings 
of the people were deeply stirred by the speeches of Mr. 
Dalton McCarthy and his friends. | 

Mr. Laurier spoke on the motion for the disallowance 
of this Act in the House of Commons, and strongly sup- 
ported the measure adopted by the Quebec House. He 
re-affirmed the doctrine of his party: that each province 
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within the sphere allotted to it by the Constitution, was 
as independent of the control of the Dominion Parliament, 
as the Dominion Parliament was independent of the con- 
trol of the Local Legislature. 

His plea for peace and harmony had not the appeasing 
effect anticipated; so Mr. Laurier decided to visit 
Toronto, where the storm was at its height, and meet 
his opponents on their own ground. He spoke in that city 
on September 30th, 1889, under the auspices of The Young 
Men’s Liberal Club, where, though pleased with the result 
of his mission of Peace and Good Will, he was somewhat 
disappointed at the faint-heartedness of some of his friends. 


Toronto, October 2, 1889. 


I delivered the speech I had prepared and discussed with 
you. At the meeting I encountered the open hostility of my 
opponents; and our friends were too intimidated by the agitation 
in Toronto to give me the support which I had every right to 
expect. I confess, without false modesty, that my speech had 
a very great effect. I am having daily evidence of this; but I 
do not know how it will be received in Quebec, where I fully 
expect it will be attacked by the ‘“‘Blue”’ press. I am convinced 
however, that all such attacks can be answered successfully and 


conclusively. : ieee 
our friend, 


W. L. 


After a strenuous Session and a stormy visit to Toronto, 
he planned a short holiday to New York where he hoped 


to enjoy a complete change: 


Arthabaska, November 1, 1889. 


My wife accompanies me to New York; and we are happy to 
learn that Madame Pacaud will also be of the party. We will 
be the guests of David in Montreal. I will try to see you on 
Sunday evening. 

W. L. 
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On his return, and when once again in harness he sends 
this line: 
Arthabaska, November 12, 1889. 


Will you send me the speech that Mercier delivered at the 
National Club? I looked for it on my return but could not find 
it amongst my papers. 

Let me tell you, my dear Ernest, how deeply I am indebted 
to you for the services your constant friendship has always 
prompted you to render me. The five days spent together last 
week were most enjoyable, and your kindness brought vividly 
to my mind all that I owe you, and it is a pleasure for me to 
express my deep gratitude. 

Your friend, 


W. L. 


Let me now turn to the County of Beauce where a 
by-election for the Local Legislature was contemplated in 
the near future. In view of Liberal dissensions in the riding, 
Mr. Mercier was finding it difficult to get a strong candidate 
to contest the seat. A suggestion was made that Mr. 
Laurier should allow Mr. Godbout, the Liberal Member 
for the Federal House, to resign and present himself for 
the Local House. This proposal met with no favour: 


Arthabaska, November 18, 1889. 


The proposal you make is certainly not reasonable, and for 
my part I would never consent to it. What you say regarding 
the difficulties to be faced in Beauce is quite accurate; but the 
remedy you suggest would only aggravate the existing trouble. 
Were we to adopt your plan, we would lose this county for the 
Commons. Should there be an election, it is easier for Mercier 
to win this riding, than for me to retain it. My answer is no! 


~ Yours, 
Woby 


Mr. Godbout retained his seat for Ottawa, and in the 
Provincial elections of June, 1890, the Conservative candi- 
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date was elected. Mr. Laurier had clearly foreseen the 
dangers, and the result. 

Another by-election, this time in the Eastern Town- 
ships, presented some difficulty to the Liberal Party, as 
they were undecided as to whether they should contest 
the seat. Mr. Colby, who had accepted a portfolio in the 
Government of Sir John Macdonald, was obliged to seek 
re-election in his constituency of Stanstead. Former Con- 
servatives, who had lately become adherents of ‘‘The Equal 
Rights’ movement, were anxious to oppose the new 
Minister. Mr. Laurier advises his followers that if a 
contest is held, they should not participate in this family 
quarrel, and gives his reasons: 


Arthabaska, December 6, 1889. 


You no doubt received my wire in answer to yours. I 
could not approve the suggestion of advising our friends from 
Stanstead to support the Government, should there be a contesta- 
tion by the ‘‘Equal Rights’? men. I do not think that the 
Opposition should support the Government, unless for very 
special reasons, which, in the present case, do not exist. It 
would be bad tactics to oppose Colby, and the surest way of 
driving back to the Conservative party those who appear willing 
to leave it. On the other hand, it would be equally poor strategy 
on our part to support Colby, if dissenting Conservatives contest 
the election; for if we did this, we would cut ourselves adrift 
from those enthusiasts who are only looking for an occasion to 
trip him up. The only course for us to follow is to declare that 
it is not the tradition of the Liberal party to make any opposition 
to a Minister seeking re-election; and that the Liberals of 
Stanstead do not see any reason in the present case to depart 
from this line of conduct. 

Your friend, 


WILFRID LAURIER. 


The Liberals remained neutral; and in the election which 
took place Mr. Colby defeated a dissenting Conservative 
by over one thousand majority. 
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From Stanstead we return to Quebec City where trouble 
was brewing. Miss Maybee, who came from Ontario, 
and had never previously resided in the Province of Quebec, 
was given a position in the Quebec Post Office. It was 
claimed that she could neither write nor speak French. 
Such an appointment, in a city where three-quarters of the 
population spoke the French language, should never have 
been made. The Federal Government agreed to replace 
her. It was stated that Mr. Dalton McCarthy intended to 
raise the question of her dismissal in the House of Com- 
mons; and Mr. Laurier asks for information: 


Arthabaska, December 10, 1889. 

A wire recently addressed to The Globe announced that 
McCarthy intends to. bring to the notice of the House the dis- 
missal of Miss Maybee from the service of the Post Office. I 
know little of this and, as you are familiar with the facts, will 
you give me the information I require, so as to be able to turn 
the attack against the Government. The whole speech of 
McCarthy will doubtless consist in reviewing the articles 
published in our newspapers asking for her dismissal. 

Yours, 
W. L. 


Thirty-first of December! The year’s labour past; but 
Mr. Laurier was not content to close the chapter without 
his customary word of greeting to his friend: 


Arthabaska, December 31, 1889. 


I write you a line, but only a line, to convey my very best 
wishes for the New Year. Accept them for yourself, your dear 
wife, and children. How I would like these wishes which come 
from the bottom of my heart, to bear fruit and bring you all the 
joy and prosperity you may desire. You little realize, my dear 
Ernest, how sincerely I am your friend, and how I recognize the 
full extent of my indebtedness to you. I have no friend so dear, 
and you are the only one to whom I have ever opened up my 
heart. On the other hand, nobody knows all that you have done. 
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You will perhaps find me ridiculous in speaking to you like this, 
but what does it matter! I feel very deeply; and I have the 
pleasure of telling you that I consider myself in your obligation. 
Au revoir, my dear Ernest, when will I be able to see you? I 
had intended going to Quebec for the Opening of the Local House, 
but must renounce this project as I have been seriously ill. 
I am now convalescent, but still very weak, and must fight my 
way, step by step, to health, before the Opening of the Federal 
House. Do come soon to Ottawa. 
Your friend, 


W.L. 


CHAPTER ii 


MANITOBA SCHOOL QUESTION—PRIME MINISTER 
OF CANADA 


1890-1896 


HE year 1890 was to open inauspiciously with the 

prospect of a stormy Session ahead. Public issues 

were to be raised in Parliament, such as the aboli- 
tion of the French tongue as an official language in the 
Northwest Territories. Such discussion would tend to 
increase the racial and religious feelings of the people 
already so deeply stirred in the previous year. 

Mr. Laurier, as a follower of the English school of 
Liberalism, forever moderate in his views, never relaxing 
in his efforts to preach the cause of National Unity, was 
disturbed by approaching events, although we see by the 
following letter that there was no hesitation on his part, 
when deciding on the course he intended to follow: 


Arthabaska, January 10, 1890. 


I am leaving for Ottawa on Tuesday. As Bouchette is 
retiring from journalism I hope that you will send a reliable man 
to replace him in the Press Gallery. I am expecting to encounter 
a very strenuous Session. Were our troubles to come only from 
the Government, the outlook would be but agreeable. It is the 
McCarthy group who are going to set the tinder-wood aflame. 
I see clearly and precisely the position I shall take; but I am not 
sure whether my views will be accepted by all our followers. I 
have asked one or two journalists from Ontario to meet me in 
Ottawa on Saturday the twenty-fifth. Can you also be there on 
that date as I particularly wish to see you. Promise that you 
will come. From now on, address your letters to Ottawa. 


Yours, 
W. L. 
50 
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The journalist my father sent, to report on the pro- 
ceedings of the House, did not carry out his work to Mr. 
Laurier’s satisfaction; and two letters followed on successive 


days, urgently requesting an immediate change in the tune 
of this man’s reports. 


Ottawa, February 8, 1890. 

Your representative in the Press Gallery has excellent quali- 
ties as a newspaper correspondent, but if he was paid to harm us 
he could not do any better! His attacks against Ellis, who is 
one of our friends, are unpardonable, and what he said of Casey 
having left the Chamber so as not to vote in favour of Mulock’s 
motion, will certainly not help the latter in his constituency. 
There are ultra Loyalists in his county, and these will not let 
him forget this incident. 

Yours, 


Wools 


Ottawa, February 9, 1890. 

I saw your representative yesterday. I tried to make him 
understand that it was unpardonable of him to attack our 
friends, even if, in his opinion, they were wrong. During the 
short talk we had, I was convinced that he is a man of too definite 
Opinions, and we cannot hope to receive much service from him. 
He would be excellent for reporting on abstract subjects, but 
as a correspondent he is of no use to us. His report on the 
debate regarding the electoral census is of no value whatsoever; 
and it is a question which could have been used greatly to our 
advantage, had it been properly handled and placed clearly 
before the public. He invariably seems inspired when writing 
from the American viewpoint, but does not seem to realize that 
what we need is a Canadian outlook. Do tell him at once that 
he must write with a view to being of help to us in the Opposition. 
What he did regarding Mulock’s motion irritated me beyond 
words. God knows what difficulties I had to encounter to get 
our friends to accept it; and now it has all been to no purpose. 


Yours, 
Viele 


In February, 1890, Mr. Dalton McCarthy introduced 
his Bill to abolish the use of the French language in the 
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Legislature, and in the Courts of the Northwest Territories. 
These Territories had been organized by an Act of 1875, 
which placed both languages on an equal footing. Two 
amendments were proposed in the course of the debate; 
one from Mr. Beausoleil, the Liberal Member for Berthier; 
to the effect that there should be no interference with the 
use of the French language in the Territories; and 
the other from Sir John Thompson, which declared the 
uniformity of language unnecessary, but proposed that 
it be left to the Legislature of the Territories to determine 
for themselves the course they wished to adopt. Mr. 
Laurier spoke on February 17th and supported Sir John 
Thompson’s amendment. His reasons for so doing are 
clearly explained in the following letter: 


Ottawa, February 22, 1890. 


By this time The Telegraph will have given you the result of 
the vote on the McCarthy Bill. Blake, Mills, Edgar, the two 
Langelier brothers, myself and some others rallied to the support 
of Sir John Thompson’s Amendment. We supported it on the 
ground that it was a step in the right direction towards Local 
Autonomy. You will recollect that I told you, as far back as the 
month of June, that there was no other solution to this question. 
I wish you would point out the necessity for the people of the 
Province of Quebec to maintain inviolate the principle of Local 
Autonomy. There can come a time when this policy may 
work against us; but it is the only protection we have under 
the Constitution; and if we wish to apply it when it is to our 
advantage, we must also be prepared to accept it when it proves 
to our disadvantage. Beausoleil and some of our friends from 
Montreal district voted against us, as they were definitely 
against interfering with the French language in the Territories. 
The position, however, is untenable. It would not only be 
unjust but short-sighted, on our part, to attempt to force upon 
the people of the Territories a second language if they do not 
want it. Several of our friends from Ontario voted against us, 
because they favoured Davin’s amendment, which was still more 
in the line of Provincial rights. I am sorry that I could not see 
my way to vote with Beausoleil and some of our friends, but, as 
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sure as I am living, I feel that the course I took will be found the 
most advantageous, when the cause of Quebec comes before the 
House, which I believe will be at no very distant date. 
Ever yours, 
Ne) 


To-day, issues of such a dangerous character to the 
maintenance of National Unity are fast disappearing from 
our political conflicts. A spirit of mutual tolerance and 
respect is steadily replacing the racial and religious pre- 
judices of former days. Does not the strength and prestige 
of our country depend upon such internal peace and 
harmony? 

The difference in opinion of the Liberals of our Province 
on this issue caused no serious breach within the ranks of 
the party; and the following letter illustrates how closely 
the Liberal leaders were co-operating at that time. 

Mr. Laurier noticed the attacks made by the Conserva- 
tive press on Mr. Mercier, with regard to a grant of $10,000 
which the Quebec Legislature had voted for the University 
of Toronto, and quickly gave information that would dis- 
pel any misapprehension in the minds of the public: 


Ottawa, February 28, 1890. 


L’Etendard and other Conservative papers have attacked 
Mercier for the grant of $10,000 to the University of Toronto, 
under pretext that he was encouraging heresy. The fact is, 
that St. Michael’s College, the Seminary of the Diocese of 
Toronto, is affiliated with the University, and a Catholic priest 
is a member of the University, which is the directing body. 
This priest is now Father Duffy, who is professor at St. Michael’s, 
and a graduate of the University. Monseigneur Lynch used to 
attend all solemn assemblies. 

Yours, 
5 ee Ie 


Ottawa was now the scene of fierce party conflict, not 
on party policy, but due to charges and counter charges 
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of political corruption. During the Session of 1891, Mr. 
Israel Tarte made direct charges of graft against the 
Department of Public Works, declaring that there had 
been certain moneys, not so intended, used to swell the 
party funds. The charges were referred to the Committee 
of Privileges and Elections. It will be seen by the letter 
which follows, that Mr. Laurier was sufficiently well 
informed of what had been brewing, a year before the en- 
quiry was held, to have enabled him to warn Mr. Mercier, 
and advise my father as to the attitude he should take: 


Ottawa, April 20, 1890. 

I have just been informed that the Local Government intends 
to pay a certain ‘“‘party’’ a large sum of money for his old state 
claim on the North Shore Railway. I have good reason to 
believe that the payment of any amount, large or small, to 
anyone on such a claim, would be a very dangerous mistake. I 
hope that you will warn Mercier, as the consequences would 
certainly be of a character detrimental to his government. I 
could say more than I do upon this question, but I hope that what 
I now tell you will be sufficient. 

Yours sincerely, 


WILFRID LAURIER. 


The Province of Quebec was now in the throes of a 
general election. Mr. Mercier was at the height of his 
power and was undoubtedly the strongest individual force 
in provincial politics. He was returned to power on June 
17th, 1890, by a large majority. 

Mr. Laurier spared neither time nor energy in this fight 
and put himself entirely at the disposal of his friends: 


Arthabaska, May 28, 1890. 

I will speak next Tuesday at Danville for our friend Aylmer. 
You can dispose of me from to-morrow, and send me to any 
county where you feel my presence may be useful. I am informed 
that the meeting at Warwick last Sunday had good results. The 
Conservatives will try next Sunday to recover their lost ground 
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PRINCIPAL FIGURES DURING THE POLITICAL CRISIS OF 1892 
IN QUEBEC PROVINCE 


From L’&lecteur illustrated, Jan. 1, 1889 
Hon. H. MERCIER, 


Hon. Davin A. Ross 
Premier and President of the Executive Council. 
Hon. P. GARNEAU, Hon. Cort. W. RHODES, 
Minister of Agriculture and of Colonization. 


Commissioner of Public Works. 
His Honour A. R. ANGERS, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec. 
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by holding a meeting in this parish. Could we have a National 
Conservative, either Amyot or Pelletier, to speak in this Conser- 
vative centre? I will wire you Saturday on the subject. The 
speakers could go directly to Warwick and stay with Mr. 
Triganne, and after the meeting come to Arthabaska, and drive 


directly to my house. 
Yours, 


Was 


The Liberal victory was fittingly commemorated by a 
great banquet given by the National Club of Montreal 
on July 2nd. Mr. Laurier was present, and in replying 
to the toast to Canada, he linked together in the hour of 
their great victory, the names of Mowat, Mercier, Blair 
and Fielding; signalizing their individual success as the 
triumph of the only principles in which Confederation could 
safely rest—the autonomy of the Provinces and the unity 
of Canada. 

He concluded with these words: 


Let us be resolved that never shall we introduce into this 
country such disputes and quarrels as have drenched Europe in 
blood; that in this country, order and freedom shall ever reign; 
that all races shall dwell together in harmony and peace; and 
that the rights of the strong shall, in the balance, not outweigh 
those of the weak. 


Could not these words, uttered nearly half a century ago, 
be re-echoed to-day with advantage throughout Canada— 
could they not help to strengthen our purpose and raise 
our hopes in the face of a world of turmoil and agitation? 

Thirteen years had elapsed since my father had left 
Arthabaska. He celebrated his fortieth anniversary in 
August, and memories of the past stirred Mr. Laurier: 


Arthabaska, August 27, 1890. 
I see by L’Electeur that you have reached your fortieth 
year. How time flies! It seems but yesterday that I met you 
for the first time; when you were a young student at college. 
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It is a long time ago! I send you my warmest greetings; and 
may Heaven protect you always! I will ever remember, dear 
Ernest, the services which, through constant friendship, you 
have rendered me. I carry this thought in my heart, but on 
occasions such as this, it becomes still more intense. 


Your friend, 
Wale 


A rumour was circulating that an appeal to the country 
would shortly be expected, and an article in L’ lecteur fore- 
casting a general election for the Federal House, and 
appealing to all Liberals to organize and gird themselves 
for the fight, pleased Mr. Laurier: 


Arthabaska, September 27, 1890. 


Your article is excellent, but I do not yet believe that we 
will have elections. Nevertheless, it is well that we should 
organize and be prepared. I think that I will shortly start an 
autumn campaign. We will begin at Rouville, by a meeting on 
the 7th or 8th of October. I have not yet decided definitely 
on this, so do not announce anything until we give out the 
official notice. 

As always, your devoted friend, 


W. L. 


The prophecy proved itself correct, and in the early 
months of 1891 the country was faced with a Dominion 
general election. Parliament was dissolved on February 
3rd and polling took place on March Sth. A short and 
most active campaign necessitated carrying on the work 
at high pressure; and on the day of Dissolution before Mr. 
Laurier left Arthabaska for his electoral tour, he outlined 
what he wished to be done as a first move, on the eve of the 


contest: | 
Arthabaska, February 3, 1891. 


Dissolution is announced, and in view of the approaching 
elections we must get to work immediately. 

I would like you to begin at once a series of articles in 
L’Electeur reviewing the legislation of the past four years, and 
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placing special stress on the Reciprocity question. These 
articles should act as a text for the campaign; and it will be 
necessary to have them compiled as each is published, so as to 
have them in pamphlet form. 

It is a formidable task but, with the help of friends in Quebec, 
I believe it can be done. I am leaving this morning for Toronto. 
Complications have arisen which necessitate my immediate 
presence in that city. My address will be The Rossin House, 
where I will be for only a day, and then return immediately to 
Quebec. It is most important to bring up the invidious features 
of the Electoral Census. The annual revision is so costly that 
the Government has each year put off the undertaking of this 
work; and as a consequence, we are to have Elections with lists 
that are many years old; and the result will be, that thousands 
of electors are to be deprived of their vote. 


WILFRID LAURIER. 


Mr. Laurier speaks of the complications that had arisen 
within the ranks of the Liberal party in Toronto. He does 
not mention the cause of the trouble; but we know it was 
probably in connection with the West Durham manifesto 
of Mr. Blake, which showed some disagreement with the 
policy of the Liberal party, and which was eventually 
withheld from publication until after the elections. 

A few days later, my father wired Mr. Laurier extending 
him his best wishes for success, and predicting a Liberal 
victory. He received this reply: 


Montreal, February 7, 1891. 


I thank you with all my heart for your wire of yesterday. 
You may be right in your expectations and these may well be 
realized; this thought makes me somewhat uneasy, for there is 
nothing in my possible advancement that can flatter me. The 
position, so far as I am concerned, would have value only 
because it could enable me to do some good for those who are 
close to me, and you, my dear Ernest, are in the front rank. 

All goes well I think. Keep a close watch in your section of 
the Province, on Wolfe and Nicolet. 

Yours, 


Wad. 
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The election over, the Liberal party faced defeat. 
They had made substantial gains in Ontario and Quebec, 
but the Maritime Provinces had stood strongly by the 
Government. Mr. Laurier’s first appeal to the country, 
though unsuccessful, did not dismay him. No such set- 
back could bewilder a man of his strong character, and we 
follow his continued struggle and see how patiently, and 
persistently he pursued his course towards ultimate victory. 
When the smoke of battle cleared away Mr. Laurier sent 
my father this line: 


Arthabaska, March 27, 1891. 


I have hardly had time to see you since the Elections, and 
to thank you for all you did for me. I am awaiting our first 
occasion of meeting to tell you how deeply grateful I am. 

Will you put my name down for a subscription of $100 
towards the erection of the Champlain monument. 


Yours, 
WILFRID LAURIER. 


I note from the date of this letter that nearly three 
weeks had elapsed since the elections were held. The 
cause of delay (so unusual in one so prompt to acknowledge 
his appreciation for service rendered) was the illness which 
attacked Mr. Laurier immediately after the election. He 
recovered quickly, however, and was again in harness at 
the Opening of the Session in April. 

The first skirmishes were hardly under way in Par- 
liament, when the country was suddenly thrown into deep 
sorrow over the serious illness and ultimate death of Sir 
John Macdonald, who passed away in the first week of 
June. : 

The public life of Sir John had been so intimately 
linked with all important Canadian events, that his passing 
from the stage, where he had held the reins of power for so 
long, came as a staggering blow to his fellow countrymen. 
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Mr. Laurier, in his eulogy on this illustrious antagonist, 
well interpreted the feelings of the nation when he expressed 
in Parliament the irreparable loss sustained by every citizen 
through the close of a career which he considered one of 
the most remarkable of the century. 

Who was now to be the future Prime Minister of 
Canada? There were many in the front rank of the 
Conservative party holding strong claim to Leadership. 
The eventful choice of Sir John Abbott came somewhat 
as a surprise, and was undoubtedly the result of a party 
compromise, for he had never been very active in the 
interests of his party. 

Mr. Laurier writes a few hours before this announce- 
ment, but does not hazard a guess on whose shoulders the 
mantle will fall. 


Ottawa, June 7, 1891. 


I am sorry to hear that you are ill. I concluded that some- 
thing must be wrong when you did not come to Ottawa on 
Saturday as we had planned. Do all that is necessary to regain 
your health, even to the point of condemning yourself to a com- 
plete rest; which will not be an easy task for you I know. 

There is great excitement in Ottawa. We are still uncertain 
as to who will be the next Prime Minister, but will probably have 
news this afternoon. 

As ever, 


W.L. 


From the date of this letter to April, 1892, the cor- 
respondence was considerably relaxed. Events of the 
greatest importance to the Province of Quebec were rapidly 
succeeding each other; and as my father was in the very 
centre of the raging storm, time and attention had to be 
given to Provincial politics, and, therefore, he could be of 
little assistance to Mr. Laurier. 

It is not within the scope of this work, and it is not my 
desire to review the political charges and counter charges 
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which both political parties hurled at each other at this 
time. 

In Ottawa, there were the charges made by the Liberals 
against the Department of Public Works; in Quebec, there 
were those directed against the Government of Mr. 
Mercier in connection with the construction of the Baie 
des Chaleurs Railway through the Gaspé Peninsula. 

The opponents of the Government maintained that the 
contractor of this railway had received a large sum of 
money from the Government; and that from this amount he 
had paid $100,000 to my father, who, in turn, had used this 
money to clear certain notes connected with political debts. 
These notes, it was stated, were endorsed by Ministers of 
the Crown; thus implicating them in this affair. 

The facts in connection with the Baie des Chaleurs 
affairs were these: A few years previously, a company had 
been formed under the name of The Baie des Chaleurs 
Railway Company, pledging itself to build a road which 
would join the Intercolonial Railway and cross the Gaspé 
Peninsula. This company received a subsidy, voted by 
both a Conservative and Liberal Government. The con- 
tractor was unable to complete the work and, after laying 
sixty miles of rail, he gave up the task, leaving liabilities 
amounting to $750,000. This result was disastrous to the 
Gaspé region; and it was urgent that the construction 
should continue. 

The Government of Mr. Mercier decided to repair this 
situation and, in the Session of 1891, by a unanimous vote 
of the Legislature, $280,000 was offered as a subsidy to any 
company, or persons, willing to continue the construction 
of the road, the conditions being that all outstanding claims 
were to be settled. The first on the list was that of the 
former contractor for $298,000 (which figures had been 
certified by the former company and accepted by the 
Government). | 
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Two rival syndicates were ready to take advantage of 
the Government’s offer, and one of these approached the 
late contractor, offering him a sum far below the figure of 
his claim; saying that no larger payment could be made, 
in view of the fact that they were obliged to pay my father 
$50,000 in order to obtain the contract. No such proposal 
was ever made to my father, but the contractor believed 
this statement from the interested party; and without 
disclosing this information to my father, went to him 
to ask his assistance in getting as large a sum as possible 
from the syndicate. 

The Government of the Province had already made it 
a condition that the contractor’s claim should be settled 
before any further subsidy would be granted. The financial 
arrangement between him and my father was a purely 
business transaction, between two business men; and the 
contractor finally accepted the sum of $175,000. 

This statement was made by my father before the Royal 
Commission in October, 1891. The Supreme Court of 
Canada has long since rendered judgment that my father, 
as a private citizen, holding no public office or official 
position, was entirely free to enter into such an agreement; 
and that should he so wish, he would be justified in help- 
ing either his party or friends, from the proceeds of a 
business transaction. 

My father had not spared his opponents in many a 
bitter fight, and they did not spare him on this occasion; 
especially as they saw an opportunity of striking at the 
Government of Mr. Mercier, all powerful at that time. 

In December, the Lieutenant-Governor dismissed Mr. 
Mercier from office and called upon Mr. de Boucherville to 
form a Government. History repeats itself! The action 
adopted by Lieutenant-Governor Letellier in 1878, of 
dismissing his Ministers, was again enacted by Lieutenant- 
Governor Angers. 
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Dissolution of Parliament followed, and the elections 
were held on March 8th, 1892, when the Liberal party 
suffered a crushing defeat. 

Mr. Laurier had not hesitated to join his friends in the 
Provincial campaign. Speaking at St. Sauveur on January 
18th, 1892, he openly denounced the action of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in dismissing his Ministers, as a direct 
attack against the rights of the people and a flagrant 
infringement of their liberties. He compared the action 
of Mr. Angers, in this attempt to over-ride the will of the 
representatives of the people, to the sudden and forcible 
usurpation of power exercised by Louis Napoleon, in 
Paris on December 2nd, 1852. 

The defeat and its causes were a bitter disappointment 
to Mr. Laurier, and he wondered if these events in Quebec 
would tend to weaken his Opposition to the Government 
at Ottawa; where it was already showing daily signs of 
decline. 

My father no doubt had these same thoughts in mind 
when, a month after the election, he was reluctant to 
comply with the request of Mr. Laurier to meet him in 
Ottawa. Whereupon he wrote: 


Ottawa, April 20, 1892. 


A word in haste to answer your letter. Do not be deterred by 
any such scruples. Come! Let me know the day and hour of 
your arrival, and I will meet your train. 

Yours, 


W.L. 


This meeting in Ottawa no doubt gave Mr. Laurier 
an opportunity of hearing the inside history of the momen- 
tous events which had, so rapidly and so recently, changed 
the political situation in the Province of Quebec. 

The Provincial Elections were over, and the verdict at 
the polls had been rendered; but there was no apparent sign 
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that the violence of the political warfare had abated. In 
a strenuous campaign, which extended from 1892-1897, the 
Liberal party, notwithstanding its recent reverses, showed 
greater unity within its ranks than did its opponents. 

In Ottawa, the Conservative Governments were chang- 
ing at a dangerous pace, having undergone four successive 
changes in that time; an indication that the end which 
culminated in the Liberal victory of 1896, was fast 
approaching. 

In Quebec the same conditions existed, there having 
been three Governments of the same party replacing each 
other during these years. The result here was no different 
and the Liberals triumphed on May 11th, 1897. 

From this rapid survey of both political camps, we are 
now in close touch with the march of events, and may better 
understand the attitude of Mr. Laurier regarding them. 

In April 1892, Mgr. Marois, through my father, extended 
an invitation to Mr. Laurier to deliver a lecture in the 
City of Quebec. He promised to do this at a later date, 
and asked a postponement until after the end of the 
Session : 

Arthabaska, April 15, 1892. 


I have just received your letter, forwarded to me here, where 
I am resting for a few days. It is impossible for me to accept 
Mer. Marois’ invitation, as I could not leave Ottawa at a time 
when the work of the Session is in full swing. I have just 
written him tendering my excuses and offering, as evidence of 
my good faith, to give a lecture at any time suitable to him, one 
month after the close of the Session. Make him understand that 
it would be kinder on his part to accept this suggestion than to 
insist upon my absence from Parliament before that date. 

It gives me great pleasure to be in Arthabaska, where I hope 
that the rest will improve my health, which is not as satisfactory 
as I would wish. 

I am full of courage for the future and, notwithstanding our 
disasters, am confident of a reaction shortly. 

Yours, 
WER 
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Mr. Laurier delivered this lecture in Quebec on October 
14th, 1892, on the occasion of the twenty-fifth Sacerdotal 
Jubilee of His Eminence Cardinal Taschereau. The 
proceeds of this lecture went to help a charitable institu- 
tion, and he chose as his subject ‘‘The Sister of Charity.” 

The Province was now faced with a by-election soon 
to be held in the County of L’Islet and Mr. Laurier, in 
view of recent set-backs in the Province, showed some 
hesitancy as to whether he would contest this seat: 


Arthabaska, September 14, 1892. 


I do not know as yet whether I will contest L’Islet. If we 
could only be sure of a strong candidate, we might hope for 
success; and would then certainly have to enter the fight. 

I have not heard from Tarte for some time, but I agree with 
you that a decision must be taken soon. 4 

WoL, 


Mr. Laurier had been urging Mr. Tarte to accept the 
Liberal candidature. He had joined the Liberal party 
a few years previously, and though he had always been a 
prominent figure as a public man and a journalist, he had 
become more widely known through his recent charges 
against the Government in Ottawa. 

The Election, a hotly contested one, was held on January 
Sth, 1893, when Mr. Tarte won out by a majority of thirty- 
nine. It was during this campaign that the Manitoba 
School Question, which later had such a bearing on the 
General Elections of 1896, was first made an issue in a 
political contest in the Province of Quebec. 

The last letter of the year informs us that Mr. Laurier 
was planning to deliver a lecture on the Life of Abraham 
Lincoln: 

Arthabaska, September 23, 1892. 


As regards my lecture on Lincoln, I have prepared but the 
notes, and have not decided to write it, though I am seriously 
thinking of doing so. This lecture, however, would be of no 
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interest to the American public, as they are already familiar with 
his life. The audience I am to address knows nothing about him; 
so what would prove a novelty to them, would be stale news to 
Americans. If I do write something, it will be a pleasure to 
pass you over my manuscript. 

Yours, 


WILFRID LAURIER. 


I could not find out whether this lecture was ever 
delivered. It is, however, interesting to know that in his 
leisure moments Mr, Laurier had been preparing such an 
address. Later, when speaking in Parliament of Gladstone’s 
death in May, 1898, he coupled the name of Abraham 
Lincoln with that of England’s great leader of British 
Liberalism, both of whom he considered amongst the first 
statesmen of the nineteenth century. 

The year 1893 opened with a change of Government. 
Sir John Abbott had resigned and Sir John Thompson 
was called to replace him. There were few changes in the 
Cabinet; but the Conservative party had been strengthened 
through their choice of leader. 

Mr. Angers had accepted a portfolio in the new Govern- 
ment and Mr. Chapleau was appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province of Quebec. 

Mr. Laurier’s political career and activities had not 
deterred him from the practise of his profession. At every 
opportunity he returned to his office in Arthabaska. We 
see by the following letter that he was anxious to plead a 
case that was pending and which was undoubtedly of a 
political character: 


Arthabaska, January 24, 1893. 


Thanks for your offer. I have decided to bring this case 
before the Court of Review and have given instructions to Amyot 
to this effect, as I am not satisfied with the judgment. I would 
have preferred to go to the Court of Appeals, but the costs are 
too high. It is my intention to plead the case myself and I feel 
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that I will succeed in impressing the Bench that the judgment 
rendered was decidedly contrary to the facts. 

I have been ill since my return and will not be able to take 
my seat in the Commons this week. I will only do so next 
Monday. 

Yours, 


WILFRID LAURIER. 


At the close of Parliament, a National Liberal Conven- 
tion was held in Ottawain June. That autumn Mr. Laurier 
made a political tour of the Province of Ontario, and 
returned to Arthabaska in October, when the correspon- 
dence with my father was resumed through a letter which 
referred to an article in Le Courter du Canada, a Conser- 
vative newspaper of Quebec. This article signed—‘‘ An 
Elector of Quebec-East,’’ proved to be a violent attack upon 
himself, and as there had been others of a like nature, he 
wrote to enquire what it is all about: 


Arthabaska, October 12, 1893. 


My attention was drawn yesterday to a long article, under the 
form of an open letter, published in Le Courter du Canada and 
signed ‘An Elector of Quebec-East.”” I hear that there were 
others preceding it. Can you get all these articles for me? I 
will be in Quebec next week, and would like to be posted as to 
the nature of these attacks of my opponents. Is there anything 
serious in all this, or is it only a desire to snap and snarl, in a 
vain attempt to raise a storm against me? All this is for your- 
self only, so do not mention it, and let me know what your 
opinion is. 

Yours, 
Wak 


These articles were a criticism of a speech Mr. Laurier 
delivered in Toronto on January 12th, 1893, at a banquet 
tendered him by the Young Liberals of Ontario, and where 
he took occasion to express his personal views as to the 
future relationship between the Nations of the Empire. 
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On that occasion he prophesied that Canada would 
become a nation; and that her independence would not mean 
separation from Great Britain. He referred to the suppor- 
ters of Imperial Federation; and whilst admitting that such 
a policy was captivating to its upholders, he claimed that 
in his opinion, they had given it too narrow a scope, through 
limiting it to military defence. He saw in commerce the 
civilizing element of the century; and his conception of the 
Union of the Nations of the Empire was based on closer 
commercial relationship between them through trade agree- 
ments. He would not, he said, limit this commercial union 
to the nations of the Empire, but would extend it to all 
those peoples who were the offspring of England. He 
would be glad to see the three nations, England, the United 
States and Canada—but one people as regards commercial 
relationship. How accurately Mr. Laurier predicted the 
policy eventually to triumph, regarding the future relations, 
political and commercial, between the nations of the 
Empire! 

He weighed in the balance the various systems then in 
the forefront of public discussions; and clearly foretold, 
at that early date, the guiding principles which were 
latterly to determine this relationship, and which were 
defined at the Imperial Conference of 1926 as follows: 

They are autonomous communities within the British Empire, 
equal in status, and in no way subordinate one to another in 
any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though united 


by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated, as 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


At the Imperial Conference of 1926, the delegates for 
Canada were the Prime-Minister, the Right Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, and the Hon. Ernest Lapointe, Minister 
of Justice. These two Canadian statesmen, faithful dis- 
ciples of Laurier and true adherents to Liberal tradition, 
assisted in bringing to a successful and final conclusion 
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the complete autonomy of the various communities of the 
Empire. 

Thus they interpreted the wish of the Canadian people 
and fulfilled the prophecy so eloquently made by their 
former leader. 

In view of the criticism levelled against him after this 
speech by Le Courter du Canada Mr. Laurier inquires in 
the following letter for my Father’s views on the subject: 


Arthabaska, December 7, 1893. 


I would like you to give me your candid opinion on the follow- 
ing question. You will recall having read the articles published 
in Le Courter du Canada and signed ‘‘ An elector of Quebec-East.”’ 
There was criticism of my speech made in Toronto, when I spoke 
of the union of those Nations which have sprung from England. 
Do you think that I can repeat this speech before a Quebec 
audience without any harm being done? I believe it is possible, 
but knowing that you are a good judge of public opinion, I 
would like to have your views on the subject. 

Yours, 


Mr. Laurier was evidently not aware that my father 
had already, through L’Electeur of January 16th, 1893, 
given his readers the text of this speech made in Toronto. 

On December 11th, Mr. Laurier sent this note: 


Could you procure for me the speech of Chapleau delivered 
t “L’Institut Canadien”’ a few months ago? 


Mr. Chapleau was then Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec 
and had delivered the speech inquired about on October 
2nd, 1893. He was one of the best orators Quebec had 
ever known; and on this occasion his eloquent plea for 
National Unity, coupled with an appeal to those of his race 
to remain ever proud of their language and their origin, 
was given widespread publicity throughout our Province. 

During those years, there circulated in Quebec a small 
newspaper called La Vérité edited by Mr. Tardivel. It 
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reflected very accurately the views of the clergy; and Mr. 
Laurier, as will be seen by the following letter, was evi- 
dently anxious to follow closely the articles on the Manitoba 
School Question: 


Arthabaska, December 20, 1893. 

I have learnt with regret that you have been ill lately. I 
hope you are better, and able to look after your work as usual. 
I would like you to send me all the numbers of La Vérité beginning 
with September. If you cannot get those of September, then 
send me all their papers for October and November. 


Yours, 
WL. 


In the Province of Quebec the years 1892-1893 were 
conspicuous for the bitter feeling shown by both parties, 
in their discussion on public questions. This state of 
discord was largely reflected in the press, where personal 
invectives grew daily more intense. 

Mr. Laurier in his last letter of 1893, expresses his 
disapproval of these methods: 


Arthabaska, December 23, 1893. 


On my next trip to Quebec I will be pleased to look into the 
affairs of L’Electeur, though I fear that my views may not be 
shared by some of our friends. I strongly disapprove of the 
personal attacks, so often used by those who write for your 
paper. Public opinion quickly becomes indifferent to accusations 
which are treated lightly. As a matter of fact, for some time 
past I have not read such articles; and the moment I detect one 
to be based on personalities, I pass on to something else. It is 
on account of this habit that I did not read the article which is 
responsible for getting you entangled in a libel suit. I see by 
yesterday’s paper that you are probably to receive a further 
summons regarding a recent article. If the accusation was well 
founded, the defence would be easy, but I do not consider the 
evidence you had sufficiently strong to warrant the charge you 
made; and you are only giving your opponents the opportunity 
for an easy triumph. 
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I will repeat all you tell me to our friends, but I expect that 
when I do so, the discussion will be somewhat rigorous. It is 
however, the only course to follow, both as regards your personal 
interest, and that of the paper, should we wish to keep our 


influence with the public. 
Yours, 


Wok. 


The year 1894 dawned full of promise for Mr. Laurier. 
The National Liberal Convention of the previous June, 
had brought together not only the Federal and Provincial 
leaders, but the rank and file of Liberals from all parts of 
Canada; and created wide-spread enthusiasm; and strength- 
ened still more the unity of the party. 

Mr. Laurier visited the West during the autumn of 
this year, and was received everywhere with the utmost 
cordiality. 

In December the Prime Minister, Sir John Thompson, 
passed away suddenly in England. His death was not 
only a great loss to his country, but proved a heavy blow 
to his party. Mr. Mackenzie Bowell became Prime 
Minister of Canada. 

We now come to Mr. Laurier’s first letter of the year. 
An article more violent than usual had just appeared in 
L’Electeur. It raved against one of the leaders of the 
Conservative party; and as a result, an action for libel was 
taken against my father, who, although he had not written 
it, was responsible for its insertion, as editor and owner 
of the paper. Mr. Laurier as counsel for my father in the 
case, sheds some light on his personal views regarding this 
form of attack on a political opponent: 


Arthabaska, January 18, 1894. 


I strongly advise you settling this case by compromise. I 
have just written A and send you a copy of my letter, so that 
you may know my views on the matter. I cannot help thinking 
that the article in dispute is a calumny. For my part, I do not 
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approve the use of such weapons in political warfare; although 
our opponents, I know, are less scrupulous on this point. There 
are things which are revolting, and inexcusable in my eyes; and 
calumny is one of them. 

weitor’ L he has no reason to complain. All you said of 
him is true. There is pleasure in pouncing upon him; and in 
doing so you render a service to the public. It is different as 
regards A The balance is well weighted against him without 
it being necessary to invent any more. 


Yours, 
WILFRID LAURIER. 


My father, faced with three libel actions on account of 
articles printed in L’ lecteur, was now keeping closer watch 
on the editorial columns of his newspaper. A political 
friend had recently given him documentary evidence, 
which if proved, would result in the unseating of a Federal 
Member of Parliament. My father consulted Mr. Laurier 
before taking any action, and received this reply: 


‘ Arthabaska, February 21, 1894. 


I hasten to reply to yours of the 19th. I cannot give you 
any advice regarding this matter; but it seems clear to me that 
nothing should be done unless you have the convicting evidence 
in your hands. I believe that the facts are as you told me; but 
what is the use of making assertions unless they can be based on 
some political action. If you are satisfied that you have complete 
evidence of these facts, there is no doubt that the Member will 
lose his seat. Supposing, however, that you give the story 
publicity without more evidence than you have at present, the 
first thing that will happen will be a libel suit against you; and 
once the Session opens you will not be able to unseat the Member. 
My advice is to get all the evidence, and if you cannot do this, 
then make no mention of it in your paper. 


Yours, 
WILFRID LAURIER. 


Wild rumours were circulating that revelations of 
a most compromising character would shortly be made 
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public. Was there any foundation for these? The answer 
follows: 
Arthabaska, February 23, 1894. 

I am not aware that any important revelations are to be made 
public before the Opening of the Session. I have seen this asser- 
tion in L’Electeur and other sensational newspapers; but I do 
not believe it, in spite of what I have read, and will not change 
my opinion. I regret the publication of news which tends to 
pique the curiosity of the public, and then only causes general 
disappointment, when it is learnt that there is nothing in it. 
During the Session, however successful it may be, we will 
never accomplish what the public expects from us. 

I consider the article in L’Electeur poorly inspired, when it 
gave the opinion of a prominent Conservative that many belong- 
ing to his party would shortly join the Liberal ranks. Such an 
article serves as a warning to those interested in preventing 
this. I know that such a move was contemplated, but what 
interest can we have in announcing it, as it will most certainly 
put the leaders on their guard, and induce them to redouble their 
efforts to prevent this happening. 

Yours, 
WILFRID LAURIER. 


A speech delivered by Mr. Tom Chase Casgrain, then 
Attorney-General in the Quebec Government, did not 
escape Mr. Laurier’s attention: 


Arthabaska, March 2, 1894. 


There is substance for a good article on Casgrain’s recent 
speech at the Conservative Club. He launched himself on the 
warpath with a blare of trumpets, but retreat came at the second 
step. I think it would be a good move to place side by side his 
speech, as reported in the Montreal Gazette, and the same one as 
published in the French newspapers. You will have noted that 
the two versions are as different as day and night. Point out 
that it was his speech ‘‘as delivered’’ that caused such enthu- 
siasm; but that the very next day, realizing that he had gone too 
far, he disavowed his words, extenuating and disfiguring them 
completely in the French papers. The article should end by 
putting the question: ‘‘What faith can the public place in men 
who resort to such tactics?”’ 

Yours, 
W. L. 
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Mr. Laurier spoke in the House of Commons on the 
Transatlantic service between Europe and our Canadian 
ports. My father wired to him immediately, informing 
him that his speech had done great harm in Quebec. The 
answer was prompt and sharp: 


Ottawa, March 22, 1894, 


I have just received your telegram informing me that what 
I said regarding the Transatlantic Service was harmful to us 
in Quebec. This is absolutely absurd! On the contrary, it is 
the policy of the Government which is harmful to the interests 
of Quebec; and I cannot understand how it is that L’Electeur has 
not yet grasped this point. It is now five years since the Govern- 
ment offered an annual subsidy of $500,000 for a rapid service 
line between Europe and Quebec; one which would equal the 
speed of twenty to twenty-one knots an hour—which is now the 
fastest service in operation between Europe and New York. 
Though this amount is a large one, neither the Allan, Dominion 
or Beaver Lines (or any other line) has come forward to take 
advantage of it; and we have no regular Trans-Atlantic Service. 
What is the cause? The cause may be traced to the Govern- 
ment, who, in offering this subsidy, placed conditions with which 
it is impossible to comply. 

It is obviously impossible to obtain on the Northern route, a 
service equal to the rapid one now in operation between Europe 
and New York. The difficulties of navigation, when approaching 
the American continent along the coast of Newfoundland and 
in the Straits of Belle-Isle, make high speed impossible. As we 
have so often said before; were the Government to ask for the 
best service obtainable, (after taking into consideration the 
difficulties of navigation in the Gulf) we would be in favour of 
it. I cannot understand how you could have sent me a wire 
which stated that: ‘Your remarks are killing us.” If you in 
Quebec knew the first word about the question, you would not 
have done this. Do you not find something abnormal in the 
fact that a subsidy of half a million dollars has not yet been 
accepted after five years; and is not this fact the most flagrant 
condemnation of the policy of the Government? Would business 
men not have hastened to accept such a subsidy if the project 
of the Government was practicable? Above all, it is necessary 
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to realize that the conditions imposed by the Government make 
it impossible to put this service into effect; and in consequence 
the Government must therefore stand the ‘‘back-wash.”’ 


Yours, 
WILFRID LAURIER. 


The next day my father replied to this letter, and it may 
be interesting if I insert it: 


Quebec, March 23, 1894. 
My dear Mr. Laurier: 


I have just received your letter. The tone of my telegram 
seems to have displeased you. You are right; I could have 
drafted it in other and better terms; but I can assure you that 
it well expresses the general feeling here. You do not conceive, 
my dear friend, all the harm your attitude on this question has 
done us in Quebec. It is the subject of all conversations; our 
friends are astonished, and refuse to defend you; and our oppo- 
nents are overwhelming you with abuse. 

I believe that you cannot know the exact feeling of our City 
on this matter. The question of the Bridge is nothing compared 
to this one of fast steamships; which would make Quebec the 
terminus of ocean navigation. In your recent speech at the 
Chateau Frontenac, you revived a hopeful feeling amongst the 
people, by the prospect you outlined when speaking so eloquently 
of the revival of the port of Quebec. 

You say that the contract with the Government is absurd. 
Why then did you not limit your remarks to this assertion, 
instead of trying to convince Parliament that a rapid service was 
impossible, when the whole district of Quebec is of contrary 
opinion. You say that the project is impracticable, by the evi- 
dence that the offer of $500,000 has remained for four years 
exposed to the greed of existing companies, who have refused it. 
This only demonstrates that a service of large steamers would 
not pay, in view of the scarcity of our population and our limited 
commerce. The subsidy offered was not high enough; but that 
does not mean that ships cannot run twenty-one knots an hour 
without danger, between Liverpool and Quebec. 

I have crossed the Atlantic on two occasions, and have studied 
and discussed all questions with the Captain and other Officers 
on board. From Queenstown until we reach the Straits of Belle- 
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Isle, there are not any more obstacles to be encountered than from 
Queenstown to New York. Ten to twelve hours from the Straits 
of Belle-Isle the ships lessen speed by reason of icebergs; which 
never seem to advance further towards the sea. These icebergs 
are not dangerous to seamen, who, though they do not see them 
at night, are nevertheless aware of them at a good distance, by 
reason of the sudden cold air which surrounds the ship. It is 
not within the knowledge of these persons to whom I have 
spoken, that a ship has struck an iceberg; and with our system of 
lighthouses, navigation is just as safe from the Straits of Belle- 
Isle to La Pointe aux Péres, as it is in mid-ocean. It is only 
from the last-named place to Quebec that ships slacken speed. 
All this will tell you, my dear Mr. Laurier, that I share the uni- 
versal feeling here on this question; and think that this project, 
which would make the fortune of Quebec, is perfectly practicable. 

I understand that there may be political reasons for attacking 
the Government on this subject. All the good, however, that 
the steamship lines could do for us will not compensate for the 
harm our friends, by their attitude, are doing us in this district. 

I have not got the heart to write in my paper against con- 
victions which are so deeply rooted in me; but as my paper is a 
party organ, I understand that it must endorse the position taken 
by the party. Could you not ask Tarte to write an article under 
his own signature, and I will publish it with pleasure. 


Believe me, my dear friend, to be, 
Yours sincerely, 
ERNEST PACAUD. 


Mr. Laurier replied the next day: 


Ottawa, March 24, 1894. 


I hasten to reply to your letter so that you may have my 
answer to-morrow morning in time, if possible, to prepare an 
article for Monday. 

I really cannot understand either you, or our friends in 
Quebec! Instead of striking at the Government, it is apparently 
against me that they turn their discontent. Now what is the 
question? Weare all in favour of a system of high-speed service. 
We voted $500,000 unanimously five years ago for this project. 
Since then nothing has been done; and as a result, the Port of 
Quebec is suffering from the delay. What is the reason that 
nothing has been done? It is because the Government, instead 
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of asking for a service of rapid ships, forces the company to follow 
a system of ‘‘highest speed’’ service, equal to that of ships sailing 
between New York and Europe. Why impose such heavy con- 
ditions when our route offers such difficulties! Why not be 
content with a system of rapid transit, without the Government 
asking as it does, for a service ‘‘equal to the best and fastest’’ 
of the New York route. How is it that the people of Quebec 
do not realize this distinction, which to me is so evident? My 
whole argument is that it is impossible for us to have a system 
and service as rapid as the New York and Europe lines, by reason 
of the fog and the icebergs of the Northern route. 

Why do you not strike at the Government, who, by imposing 
impossible conditions, are preventing the development of the 
Port of Quebec? I cannot understand my friends! Instead of 
attacking the Government, they begin by attacking me; and 
I understand still less how you can share this general prejudice! 

This is a splendid occasion for an excellent article when you 
can drop heavily on the Government. When you tell me that 
our friends will not, or dare not, defend me, I feel very disposed 
to send them all to the Devil. I will certainly not defend 
myself; as the position I have taken is the only reasonable course 
to follow; more especially as it gives us such great advantage. 


Yours, 
WILFRID LAURIER. 


Two days later this following letter is sent: 


Ottawa, March 26, 1894. 


I am confused at having written you in such a mood of irrita- 
tion. The fact is that I could not prevent myself feeling a sudden, 
violent vexation at seeing my friends in Quebec attacking me 
instead of the Government; as they should have done. It is 
obvious that, in the desire you all express for Quebec to become 
the Ocean terminus, you completely lose sight of the natural con- 
ditions of navigation in the St. Lawrence, and also the state of 
your port. I am more convinced than ever that the position I 
have taken is the only one of any use to Quebec. 

As to the Treaty of Commerce with France, we have not yet 
decided what our attitude will be. We are waiting until we 
know what the Government is going to do. There is very little 
to be gained. Sir John has called it ‘‘the little French Treaty,” 
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which, coming from him, is not a happy expression. As for its 
ratification, there are pros and cons. The best course to follow 
at present is to wait until the Government exposes its policy. 


Yours, 
WILFRID LAURIER. 


My father did not change his opinion, and wrote to Mr. 
Laurier to this effect. He received this further reply: 


Ottawa, March 28, 1894. 


I understand less and less the storm Quebec has raised. I 
am now convinced that it is impossible to make you see reason, 
and it must be left to Time to prove the right. 

There was never any question of the Liberal party opposing 
the subsidy; we have already voted unanimously in favour of it, 
and, should it prove necessary to add to this amount, nobody is 
thinking of opposition; so your fears in this regard are without 
foundation. 

What I understand even less is the persistence in the belief 
that the St. Lawrence route, even with every conceivable improve- 
ment, does not offer more difficulties than the route to New 
York. The opinion I put forward was that of experts, who 
informed me that it would be impossible to have a service of 
twenty knots an hour on the St. Lawrence route. 

I remember a day in 1889 when, after we had voted this sub- 
sidy, Blake turned to me, and said that he would never risk 
sailing on a ship which attempted to run at twenty knots an 
hour in the Gulf, under present circumstances; and that it seemed 
absurd to wish for such a passenger service on the St. Lawrence 
route. 

What Quebec needs is a good freight service, especially for 
cattle; and for this it offers incomparable advantages unrivalled 
by any other port. I thought I was defending the interests of 
Quebec in showing up the Government, which for five years has 
done nothing for the port; and whilst I was doing this, my friends 
in Quebec were kind enough to think that I was harming their 
interests. In such a way can one be misjudged when believing 
one is acting for the best, with motives and methods misconstrued. 


Yours, 
WILFRID LAURIER. 
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During this year the election for mayor of the city of 
Quebec, was followed with special interest, and culminated 
in the election of Mr. S. N. Parent, who was to represent 
his city for many years; and who later became in turn 
Minister of Crown Lands, Prime Minister of the Province 
of Quebec, President of the Transcontinental Railway 
Commission and President of the Bridge Commission. 

Mr. Laurier writes as follows regarding this election: 


Ottawa, April 10, 1894. 


Our friend Jules should not be so much upset at not having 
been chosen as mayor. After all, it is a friend who has been 
elected to this position; which fact should be sufficient to soothe 
his just disappointment. I am well aware of all the sacrifices 
that Jules and his brother Auguste have made; and I will not 
forget them. 


Yours ever, 
WILFRID LAURIER. 


In later years Mr. Jules Tessier, a former Member of 
Portneuf, was appointed to the Senate and Mr. Auguste 
Tessier, who had represented Rimouski in the Local Legis- 
lature, was elevated to the Bench. 

The interchange of views and opinions regarding the 
Transatlantic service had not completely dissipated 
existing misunderstandings; but a letter from Mr. Laurier 
and a short reply from my Father will close this chapter: 


Ottawa, April 20, 1894. 


I am very much obliged for your offer to have the fruit trees 
you refer to, sent to my home. Many thanks. 

I met Mr. Garneau on Sunday in Montreal, and had a long 
talk with him regarding the Transatlantic service. I do not 
think that I completely converted him to my way of thinking; 
but he seemed disposed to look at the matter from the angle which 
appears to me to be the most favourable to Quebec. 

I believe what we most need is not a passenger service, but 
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a well-organized merchant service; and it is this which I think 
we should insist upon. 
Should you hear anything new with regard to this matter, 
will you be so kind as to keep me posted. 
Yours, 


W.L. 


(The Hon. Pierre Garneau, of whom Mr. Laurier makes 
mention in this letter, was one of Quebec's leading citizens.) 
My tather’s reply does not show any alteration of the 
opinion he had already formed: 
Quebec, April 23, 1894. 
My dear Mr. Laurier: 

I have received your letter and am writing to-day to May 
Bros. of Rochester, asking them to send direct to Arthabaska 
the plants to which I am entitled through the publication of 
their advertisements. 

Mr. Garneau came to see me on his return and told me of 
his interview with you at The Windsor. You did not succeed 
in changing his first impression; but you convinced him that 
you were in favour of a rapid service, and that is an important 
point gained. 

Cordially yours, 
ERNEST PACAUD. 


A speech delivered by Mr. Clarke Wallace, then a 
Member of the Federal Government, and Grand Master 
of the Orange Lodges, was brought to my father’s attention 
through the following letter: 


Ottawa, May 31, 1894. 

I think it necessary, through L’lecteur, to draw the atten- 
tion of the public to the recent speech Wallace made to the 
Orange Lodges. There are two points which should be stressed: 
Firstly, that he says the Manitoba School Question is virtually 
buried; and secondly, the importance of such a statement in 
view of the fact that he is a Member of the Administration, and 
at the same time Grand Master of all the Orangemen in Canada. 
I think there is plenty of substance for a good article. 

Yours, 
WILFRID LAURIER. 
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There was a question of a by-election in Quebec-West. 
Two prominent Quebec citizens were chosen as candidates, 
but Mr. Laurier says in a letter of June 9th: 


My advice to our friends would be to remain on the defensive 
until the Government candidate has been chosen. 


The Session of 1894 over, Mr. Laurier on his return to 
Arthabaska gives his impressions on the results achieved: 


Arthabaska, July 17, 1894. 


I have just received your letter. My intention is to be in 
Quebec next Monday or Tuesday, but I will let you know the 
time of my arrival later, in the meantime not a word of this in 
your paper. 

I am but partly satisfied with the results of our Session, and 
am far, as you will see, from accepting the compliments you so 
kindly pay me. I believe, however, that as a whole, the results 
will not be too unsatisfactory, though various incidents have 
prevented us from drawing the advantage which we had every 
right to expect. 

Yours, 


WES 


At this time Mr. Laurier was endeavouring to settle 
satisfactorily, for my father, a lawsuit which had been 
long pending against L’Flecteur, and wrote: 


Arthabaska, October 30, 1894. 


What day can I see you? I will wait until you fix a time 
before I go to Quebec to discuss the matter we have in hand. I 
have not forgotten you. I wrote A as promised, offering a 
compromise, but the answer was somewhat evasive. I will renew 
the attempt later. We will both be in Montreal next week for 
the funeral of our poor friend Mercier. 


Yours ever, 


WAL. 


The Province was then mourning the loss of one of its 
most beloved leaders and seldom, if ever, has there been 
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witnessed at the grave of a departed Statesman, such 
wide-spread grief, and such a testimony of deep affection 
and regard. 

I now turn to an article in L’Electeur, which though 
complimentary to Mr. Laurier, did not appear to strike 
the right note, and he comments as follows: 


Arthabaska, November 26, 1894. 


deeply regret the compliments bestowed upon me_ by 
L’Electeur on Saturday last, regarding the history of ‘‘The Cave 
of the Forty Thieves.’’ By the way in which this article was 
written, it might be the means of showing up our friend in 
less favourable colours; and I do not wish to give our opponents 
the opportunity of attacking him. 

If it is possible, I am determined to put a stop to these 
constant recriminations between the members of the party. 
What we need is harmony, union and good will towards each 
other. 

Yours, 


WE: 


Mr. Laurier in his belief that L’Electeur was now free 
from all lawsuits (though this was not so) gives his opinion 
in the following letter, as to the way the newspaper should 
be edited in the future: 

Arthabaska, November 27, 1894. 


I am glad that you are now free from all the lawsuits which 
must have worried you considerably. It is now time for you to 
make a change and give your newspaper a style all its own; 
keeping it superior, and above the vulgarities of the general press. 
No more personalities, no more poundings and violence. This 
does not mean that there will be no more blows to strike, for 
battle we must; but let the attack be made at the proper time 
and with the knowledge of all facts and foresight as to the result. 

There will be occasions when we shall be obliged to expose our- 
selves to libel actions, and at such a time our attacks will be 
all the more effective, due to the moderate tone adopted by the 
paper at other times. 

Yours, 
W.L. 


| 
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In December, as already mentioned, Sir John Thompson 
passed away suddenly in England, when on a visit to 
Windsor Castle, and Mr. Mackenzie Bowell became Prime 
Minister of Canada. What Mr. Laurier thought of these 
events will be seen in his letter: 


Arthabaska, December 17, 1894. 


Your article of Saturday on Bowell did not strike the right 
note. All articles of like nature are sure to have a counter effect 
in other Provinces, and will be used against us by reason of my 
French origin and religious beliefs. 

I do not mean, however, that the truth should not be told. 
We must not just cross our arms and allow our opponents to 
make appeal to prejudice against us. The tactics I suggest 
would be to take extracts from all articles resembling the one 
of last Saturday in La Minérve, which you have doubtless read, 
and comment on each particular. Where it is affirmed that 
Bowell is a friend of the priests, I would draw the attention 
of the Catholic clergy to the extent to which such articles are 
a mockery. I would then take all articles published in the 
Empire, Mail and other papers, wherein are to be found appeals 
more or less directly in favour of Bowell, by reason of his religion, 
and draw the attention of the public to these. 

The death of Thompson is a serious blow, and one which I 
believe irreparable to the Conservative party. I am sure that 
in Ontario, the cry of ‘“‘no popery”’ will once again make its 
appearance. We must do nothing to provoke this, but let us be 
prepared to meet it. 

Yours ever, 


WILFRID LAURIER. 


This letter from Mr. Laurier, the last of the year 1894, 
reveals what he believed would be the nature of the political 
campaign soon to reach its last definite stage. In the 
words of the English poet, he foresaw ‘‘the great shadow of 
approaching events.”’ 

The outstanding issue was to be the settlement of the 
Manitoba School Question; and the country was once more 
in danger of being thrown into a struggle, wherein appeals 
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to racial and religious prejudices would unfortunately play 
a large part. 

It is not a part of this work to study the historical 
aspect of the Manitoba School Question; but it is necessary, 
in view of the correspondence which follows, to review 
rapidly the various stages of this bitter controversy, shortly 
to be submitted to the Canadian people for their verdict. 

Separate Schools were safeguarded in Manitoba by 
Clause 22 of the Manitoba Act; but in 1890 the Govern- 
ment of that Province passed legislation which abolished 
this system. The minority appealed to the Federal 
Government to intervene on their behalf; and the question 
as to whether the Province was acting within its consti- 
tutional rights in passing such legislature, was submitted 
to the courts. The Privy Council rendered judgment in 
1892, declaring that Manitoba had acted ‘‘intra vires.”’ 

In view of this decision, the minority then asked for 
a Federal measure of remedial legislation; but the Dominion 
Government, before complying with this request, again 
sought the opinion of the courts, to find out whether they 
had the right to grant this new demand. On January 
29th, 1895, the Privy Council declared that they had this 
power. 

The question was now placed squarely before the 
Government at Ottawa and the people waited to see what 
action they would take. In the Province of Quebec 
petitions were being signed in every constituency, request- 
ing the Government to re-establish separate schools in 
Manitoba. Other parts of Canada were equally determined 
that there should be no interference, and declared that the 
Government should refrain from any action. 

On March 21st, 1895, an Order-in-Council was passed 
declaring that Manitoba should restore the rights of which 
the minority had been deprived. Three months later the 
Province replied that they could not comply with this 
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request of the Federal Government; and, as the Cabinet 
was divided, no immediate decision was taken. As a 
protest, Mr. Angers resigned from the Bowell Government 
in July. The Manitoba Government had just swept their 
Province in a general election, and were insisting more 
firmly on a Commission of Enquiry. 

On January 2nd, 1896, the Federal House convened, and 
immediately seven Ministers of the Government resigned. 
The Prime Minister informed the country that he had been 
living in a nest of traitors; but this uncongenial Cabinet 
was not yet destined to separate, for the Government 
was reorganized with little change, and a remedial Bill 
was finally moved in the House on February 12th. 

At the end of April Mr. Bowell retired, and Sir Charles 
Tupper became Prime Minister of Canada. 

Whilst these scenes were being enacted in Ottawa, the 
agitation was growing daily in the Province of Quebec. 
The Roman Catholic Church had definitely taken the 
side of those who favoured the policy of the Government; 
and on May 17th, 1896, a mandment was read in all 
Catholic churches, exhorting them to support the Remedial 
Bill. 

During these strenuous years, Mr. Laurier spoke many 
times on this question, both in Parliament and on the 
platform. This crisis found him ready; and he made no 
mistake in steering the ‘‘Political Ship’’ entrusted to his 
care through these troubled and treacherous waters. 

Though cautious in his remarks (until the Government 
had divulged their own policy) he was plain in his state- 
ment; that, if returned to power, he would redress what- 
ever wrongs had been meted out to the minority, and this 
through a policy of conciliation, and not of coercion. 

In the House of Commons on March 3rd, 1896, when 
moving the six months’ hoist of the Remedial Bill, Mr. 
Laurier used these words: ‘‘That such a power should 
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not be exercised until all the facts bearing upon the case 
had been investigated, and all means of conciliation 
exhausted.”’ This Bill did not go beyond the Committee 
stage of the House; and in face of the obstruction it met, 
the Government gave up the struggle, and called upon the 
people to pronounce their verdict on June 23rd. 

I may now return to the correspondence. The last 
letter from Mr. Laurier closed the year 1894, and in 
January we find two letters from him regarding L’ lecteur. 
The tide of Liberalism was rising; but the fortune of 
L’Electeur was falling. This newspaper, which vigorously 
defended the party and its leaders, was feeling the pinch 
of the financial burden it had to bear, in meeting the costs 
of the many lawsuits which had followed hard and fast, 
during the past three years. (This totalled at the time 
well above $130,000.) 

L’ Electeur, however, was not yet destined to disappear. 
To weather the storm my father attempted to reduce 
the expenditure of his newspaper; and asked Mr. Laurier 
whether he thought that The Globe would be interested in 
purchasing some printing material which he thought he 
could dispense with. Mr. Laurier interceded in his behalf: 


Arthabaska, January 8, 1895. 


I have just received your letter, and will write immediately 
to Willison. This proposal to The Globe is a business matter, 
and no political consideration will influence them. I believe 
that there is a hope of success, as your offer is such a reasonable 
one. 

Yours, 
WILFRID LAURIER. 


Arthabaska, January 14, 1895. 


I have yours of Saturday. Could you meet me in Montreal 
on Monday, at The Windsor Hotel? I have received a letter 
from Willison which informs me that he could not consider the 
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purchase of your printing material, as they now use a com- 
pletely different form of machine. 
The situation is serious, and we will have to look into it. 


Yours, 
WILFRID LAURIER. 


By April the situation had become still more serious. 
A judgment was rendered by the Superior Court of Quebec 
in favour of Mr. A. R. Angers, condemning L’Electeur to 
pay $5,000 damages and costs. The article which had 
been the subject of complaint had not been written by 
my father, but, as owner of the paper, he was responsible 
for its publication. Mr. Laurier writes on the following 
day: 

Arthabaska, April 12, 1895. 


I am happy to see you so courageous in face of this terrible 
ordeal. Unfortunately I cannot come to your aid just at this 
moment, as I have been seriously ill and am but slowly recovering 
my health. I hope, however, to be back at work by the end of 
next week. 

In face of your retraction, the judgment of Judge Andrews is 
iniquitous; there is no other word to qualify it. What more 
could he have done had there been no retraction! We know how 
difficult it is in cases of this nature to obtain a repeal in the higher 
courts. 

Yours, 
Wak: 


The Manitoba School Question being the main issue 
under discussion in our Province, every political movement 
in Manitoba bearing on this question was followed with 
keen interest by our own people. 

Mer. Langevin, the Bishop of St. Boniface, had taken 
a firm and definite stand in favour of Federal intervention 
on behalf of the minority. An article in L’ Electeur com- 
menting on certain activities of the Bishop, met with the 
disapproval of Mr. Laurier: , 
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Ottawa, June 7, 1895. 

I feel it deplorable that you should have mentioned the pre- 
sumed meeting of Mgr. Langevin with certain Members of the 
Federal Government. Why will you invariably bring in Mer. 
Langevin and other Bishops into these political conflicts? It 
is in this way that you provoke their hostility. 

Yours, 


WL, 


In July the members of the Central Council of Labour 
were anxious to have Mr. Laurier attend a large meeting 
arranged to be held shortly. They had hesitated in asking 
him in view of the pressure on his time; but Mr. Laurier 
welcomed this friendly gesture on their part: 


Ottawa, July 18, 1895. 


I fail to understand why the Central Council of Labour 
should hesitate to invite me to their festival. I would be pleased 
to receive such an invitation; and most happy to accept it, if 


my future engagements do not prevent me doing so. 
Yours, 
WILFRID LAURIER. 


In the heat of the strenuous political fight raging in our 
Province, it became daily more evident that L’Flecteur 
was destined to become the target for the onslaught of the 
Conservative party. 

Another libel suit for $25,000 was now taken against 
the paper, by Sir Adolphe Caron, for an article which had 
criticized his action in remaining in the Cabinet when Mr. 
Angers retired. Mr. Laurier immediately wired to remain 
firm: 

Ottawa, July 19, 1895. 

Stand firm. Lawsuit article justifiable. 

WILFRID LAURIER. 


The next letter refers to Le Manitoba, the foremost 
French-Canadian newspaper of that Province. Its articles, 
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hostile to the Liberal party, were stated to be inspired from 
high quarters; and for this reason special attention was 
given to its comments and criticisms: 


Arthabaska, October 1, 1895. 


I do not see why I should pay any attention to Le Manitoba 
and therefore do not see your point. Please let me know which 
articles you think it would be useful for me to glance over. 

There is something brewing in Ottawa, but what it is I 
cannot forecast, nor can I say what turn events will take. 

Yours, 
Wats: 


In 1885, at the time of the Riel agitation, petitions 
were signed and resolutions adopted throughout the 
Province of Quebec, embodying a recommendation for 
mercy. My father now thought that a campaign of this 
nature should be launched in favour of the minority of 
Manitoba; and suggested this to Mr. Laurier, who dis- 
couraged any such movement: 


Arthabaska, November 28, 1895. 


The resolution you have in mind would have a very bad 
effect at the present time, and we must not think of such a thing. 
The present situation is very different from that of 1885. I will 
probably be in Quebec shortly, and can then give you my reasons 
for saying this. 

Yours, 


W.L. 


Mr. Angers, it will be recalled, resigned from the 
Government in July, and had taken no further part in 
politics. Mr. Laurier, anxious to know (in view of certain 
public declarations recently made) whether or not he was 
returning to the political arena to help his former friends, 


writes: 
Arthabaska, December 31, 1895. 
Accept for you and yours my very best wishes for the New 
Year. Now for a word of business. What are Angers’ friends 
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doing? You will see in La Minérve of yesterday, the report of 
the Conservative meeting at Lachine. Beaubien is said to have 
declared that he was speaking in the name of Angers; and in 
his name was asking the electors of Jacques Cartier to vote for 
the Government candidate. What truth is there in this, and is 
there reason to believe this declaration correct? 

I do not want supposition. I want the whole truth if you 
know it, and that without disguise or extenuation. If we are 
to have the hostility of the Angers’ party, it is well that we should 
be prepared. 

Yours, 


baal ia 


When Mr. Laurier wrote this letter, he was evidently 
not aware that the polling in Jacques Cartier, in the elec- 
tion of the previous day, had placed a Liberal in the seat 
formerly held by a Conservative member. This victory 
closely followed the Liberal triumph in the Constituency 
of Montreal Centre on December 27th. The last sunset of 
the year 1895 tinged with glowing colours the pathway of 
the Liberal party, and in January another by-election was 
contested, this time in the county of Charlevoix, where in 
view of the fast approaching general elections, each party 
knew the importance of winning this seat. 

The Government had not yet presented their Remedial 
Bill to Parliament, but decided to do so at a later date. 

Mgr. Labrecque, the Bishop of Chicoutimi, in a message 
to his clergy, advised the electors to vote for the candi- 
date who would, if elected, pledge himself to support the 
Remedial Bill in Parliament. 

Voting took place on January 27th, and Mr. Charles 
Angers, the Liberal candidate, was elected by 176 majority. 
On the following day an article appeared in the L’ Electeur, 
recalling Mgr. Labrecque’s message, and complaining of 
the manner in which this document was used to influence 
the electors to vote against the Liberal candidate. This 
article was somewhat personal in tone, and Mr. Laurier 
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writes to advise that such form of attack should not be 


resorted to: 
Ottawa, January 30, 1895. 


You will no doubt be surprised to know that I do not like 
your article regarding the election of Charlevoix. I agree with 
you that we must defend ourselves and fight against abuses 
such as our friends in Charlevoix were recently the victims of; 
it is necessary, however, even when we are obliged to differ in 
opinion from the Episcopal authority, to speak of them with 
respect. An argument, firm and respectful, would be understood, 
but a word of insult will never be forgotten. 

Yours, 
Wolk, 


The Remedial Bill had not yet been presented to 
Parliament, but the newspapers had given a summary of 
its main features. Mr. Laurier interpreted this move asa 
desire on the part of the Government to test public opinion 
before deciding on the final wording of the Bill; and advises 
to refrain from all comment for the present: 


Ottawa, February 5, 1896. 
My dear friend: 


The newspapers have given us a summary of the Manitoba 
Bill which, if exact, makes the Bill very colourless, and far 
from what was requested by Mer. Langevin. On the other 
hand we should not rely too much upon appearances. This is 
the method of the Government to sound public opinion, and it 
is my belief that we should not play into their hands. There- 
fore the safest course to follow is to remain silent with regard 
to the Bill until it has come before the House. 

You did not correctly interpret my thought when I complained 
recently of the manner in which L’Electeur was edited. The 
objection I made was to the tone of the articles, as I am afraid 
these may be used against us, if, later on, we should be obliged 
to vote against the Bill. Your paper leaves us no alternative but 
to vote for this measure. This is not as it should be. Our 
attitude is to move towards the policy of conciliation that I 
have adopted. 

Yours, 
W.L. 
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Mr. Laurier had now definitely taken his stand in 
reply to the Government’s policy of coercion; the Liberal 
party was to adhere to the principle which it had invariably 
adopted in the past: that the adjustment of all differences 
that may rise between the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments, should be reached, if possible, through means of 
conciliation, and in a spirit of mutual understanding and 
good will. 

During the exciting months of January and February 
which culminated in the retirement of Mr. Bowell as Prime 
Minister, and the formation of the Tupper Government, 
it was becoming daily more evident that the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy was preparing to throw all its weight 
and influence into the forthcoming general elections, in 
favour of the Conservative party. What the attitude of 
the Liberal party was to be, is clearly defined by Mr. Laurier 
in the following letter, where he traces his lines of conduct: 


Ottawa, February 8, 1896. 


There is no longer any doubt that the clergy will intervene 
on behalf of the Government at the next general elections, unless 
some unforeseen complications arise, which at present appears 
most improbable. 

We are to have another Ecclesiastical war! It is for this 
reason that we should avoid putting ourselves in the wrong by 
any impetuous language; and though maintaining ourselves 
within the limits of our rights, should give the clergy no occasion 
to reproach us on this score. 

We shall have to make appeal to the conscience of all true 
Catholics, and give them to understand that on this occasion, 
as on all others, we entertain no hostility towards the clergy. 
We must strive to enlighten, but not hurt them. 


Yours, 
WILFRID LAURIER. 


Mr. Laurier’s great political wisdom, so often revealed 
in these letters, was never so apparent as during the 
dificult years which preceded the general elections of 1896. 
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Though firm in the carrying out of the policy which he 
had adopted after careful thought and consideration, he 
was equally determined to avoid, by word of anger or 
reproach, the spreading beyond the limits of political con- 
troversy of the unfortunate conflict that was now facing 
the country. 

His attitude on this occasion, and always so marked 
throughout his career, was not merely prompted by political 
tactics, but was the outcome of deep convictions, and 
disciosed vividly the true nature and charm of the man. 

Through this gloomy cloud shone a ray of light. In the 
month of April, Mgr. Emard, the Bishop of Valleyfield, 
published a Pastoral letter couched in terms so moderate 
that it gave hope that the unfortunate struggle, so painfully 
anticipated, could still be avoided. Mr. Laurier requests 
that this letter be given wide publicity: 


Ottawa, April 13, 1896. 


Mgr. Emard has just published an important Pastoral letter. 
Will you reproduce it without comment; but at the same time 
draw the attention of your readers to its great importance. 

Yours, 
W. L. 


This was the last letter written before the General 
Elections. Both parties were ready to enter the campaign 
with their respective policies clearly defined. 

The Conservative party, worn out through a long lease 
of power, and weakened by internal dissensions, was relying 
more on their remedial legislation than on their administra- 
tive record, to stem the tide that appeared to be rising 
against them. 

The Liberal party, united as it had never been before, 
was supremely confident of approaching success. 

Dissolution was announced in May; and polling was 
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fixed for June 23rd. The long and bitter struggle ended in 
a victory for the Liberal party. To this triumph, the 
Province of Quebec contributed more than its share, by 
electing forty-nine Liberals to sixteen Conservatives. 

On the evening of June 23rd, a vast multitude gathered 
together on Dufferin Terrace, to receive the screen results 
of polling throughout the country. In the midst of sur- 
roundings of surpassing beauty, the voice of thousands 
broke the stillness of the summer evening, expressing their 
joy at the victory of their party, and delight at the triumph 
of their leader. Mr. Laurier was in Quebec amongst his 
electors; and as he witnessed this demonstration of loyalty 
and affection, it must have recalled his first election in 
Quebec-East in November, 1877, when, as a young Minister, 
he had been acclaimed the rising hope of Liberalism. 

We have kept in close touch with Mr. Laurier during 
the past nineteen years. We know with what courage 
and foresight he steered his course along the rugged way 
he had to travel. Years of opposition had trained and 
hardened him for the greater task he was now to undertake, 
when for fifteen years he was to remain Prime Minister of 
Canada. 

We will in some measure be able to trace, through the 
letters he wrote, the personal influence he exercised in 
carrying out policies which led to the growth and prosperity 
of Canada during those years. 

In Ottawa, Sir Charles Tupper was still in office. He 
had met with opposition from the Governor-General, Lord 
Aberdeen, who refused to sanction certain of his appoint- 
ments to the Senate and to the Bench. He finally resigned 
on July 8th, and Mr. Laurier was called upon to form a 
Government. 

Sir Oliver Mowat, W. S. Fielding, and A. G. Blair 
brought to the new administration the prestige of their 
splendid records as Premiers of their respective provinces. 
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The Province of Quebec was represented by Joly de 
Lotbiniére, Israel Tarte, and Sidney Fisher, who were in 
the Cabinet; C. A. Geoffrion and R. R. Dobell were 
Ministers without Portfolio; Charles Fitzpatrick (as 
Solicitor-General), represented the Irish element of the 
country. By July 13th, the new Ministers were sworn in, 
and Mr. Laurier had taken over the reins of power. 


CHAPTER IV 


SOUTH AFRICAN WAR—IMPERIAL CONFERENCES 
1896-1904 


NE of the first moves of the Government was to 
( ) zeit the Manitoba School Question. The negotia- 
tions between the Federal Government and the 
Province of Manitoba, which had been under way since 
the month of August, brought about an agreement on 
November 18th. 
Mr. Laurier writing on that same day, explains fully 
the settlement which had been reached, though the terms 
were not made public until the twentieth: 


Ottawa, November 18, 1896. 


I will probably send you, to-morrow or the next day, the 
text of the Bill by which the Manitoba Government pledges 
itself to settle the School Question. To understand clearly this 
settlement two things must be explained. The School Organiza- 
tion in Manitoba is under the direction of the Municipalities; 
and trustees are elected directly by the ratepayers. The settle- 
ment has two different provisions. One for the Municipalities 
where Catholics are in the majority, and one for those where 
they are in the minority. 

In the Municipalities where the Catholics are in the majority, 
the trustees will be of that faith; and it will then be sufficient to 
pass a single resolution to obtain religious teaching in these 
schools. This méans that throughout the county of Provencher 
they will have schools of their own choice. 

In those Municipalities where the Catholics are in a minority, 
the trustees will be non-Catholic; but the law will be enacted 
so as to allow a certain number of families to demand that 
religious teaching be given to their children; and in receiving 
such a petition, the trustees will be compelled to grant the request. 
If the children attending school are not of the number required 
by law to permit such a petition, the priest will have the right 
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to attend the school himself, or send some other person to give 
religious teaching. 

If the children are of the number determined by law, the 
trustees would then have no alternative but to employ a Catholic 
teacher. 

The number of children required to compel the trustees to 
employ a Catholic teacher is, we believe, about twenty-five. 
It would be impossible to form a school unless there were this 
number in the country districts, and forty in the cities. These 
figures were reached after a close study of the statistics of the 
population of Manitoba. Where this number of Catholic children 
is attending a rural or city school, the trustees are obliged to 
order that the instruction, both religious and secular, shall be 
entrusted to a Catholic teacher. Religious instruction will be 
given at 3.30 in the afternoon. The system of religious teaching 
and the choice of books are left entirely to the discretion of the 
parents and ecclesiastical authorities. The State will claim no 
control, and an important clause of this Bill enacts that in the 
school where there are ten children of the French tongue, instruc- 
tion in that language will be given as an undisputed right. 

These are the main features of the settlement, and I believe 
that they should be entirely satisfactory. The agreement will 
have this further advantage, of being put into effect by a Govern- 
ment which is sympathetic, and which has made these conces- 
sions with a good grace. I am in a position to state that 
the settlement will be accepted by the principal Catholics of 
Manitoba, with the exception of the Archbishop, who remains 
uncompromising. 

Yours, 


WILFRID LAURIER. 


On the following day comes the text of the settlement 
with this letter from Mr. Laurier: 


Ottawa, November 19, 1896. 


I am enclosing the text of the settlement of the Manitoba 
School Question. It is agreed between the Government of 
Manitoba and ourselves that this document should not be made 
public before to-morrow afternoon. I would ask you, therefore, 
not to publish it, unless you receive a wire from me in the morn- 
ing. Do not fail me on this point. You will publish it only 
after I have telegraphed to you. 3 
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It will be necessary to write a series of strong articles to bring 
out the advantage of this settlement. The points being: 1. Good 
schools without extra charge to burden the Catholic population. 
2. Religious teaching left entirely to the parents and the clergy, 
without interference from the State. 3. Teaching of the French 
language. 

Yours, 
WILFRID LAURIER. 


The telegram was received the following day and read 
as follows: 

Sent you yesterday important document. You can 
publish it. 

By a happy coincidence Mr. Laurier was celebrating 
on this day his fifty-fifth anniversary, and made the day 
memorable by announcing to the Canadian people his first 
important achievement as Prime Minister. 

The settlement did not bring about the immediate 
result anticipated. Powerful influences, still at work, were 
determined to attack the agreement. One section of our 
population clamoured that too many concessions had been 
granted; another section responded with equal force that 
half-measures would not be satisfactory to the minority. 

In the thick of this agitation, Mr. Prendergast, a former 
resident of Quebec, who had resided in Manitoba for some 
years, gave an interview supporting the arrangement that 
had been made. Mr. Prendergast was a leader of the 
French-Canadians in that Province, and a former Member 
of the Legislature. He had resigned his seat in 1890 as a 
protest against the Act which had abolished separate 
schools. His former attitude on this question gave added 
weight to his opinion, so Mr. Laurier wires: 


Ottawa, November 23, 1896. 


Please publish at the earliest opportunity, Prendergast’s 
interview regarding school question recorded in The Globe of 
Saturday. 

WILFRID LAURIER. 
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The Province of Quebec, notwithstanding the recent 
verdict of its people, was still the storm centre of this bitter 
controversy. The ‘Blue”’ press had continually stirred 
public opinion against the Laurier-Greenway settlement. 
They were now giving wide publicity to a recent declara- 
tion from Mr. Dalton McCarthy, who stated that the 
agreement was a reasonable and satisfactory compromise. 
This statement from one who had formerly declared war 
on the French language, furnished the Opposition press with 
a new weapon of attack; and they drew the attention of the 
French-Canadians to it, as evidence that any settlement 
approved from such quarters, could not be satisfactory to 
the minority. Mr. Laurier replied to his critics in a letter 
of special historical interest: 


Ottawa, November 24, 1896. 


The ‘“Blue”’ press is endeavouring to use against us the 
fact that McCarthy, and those for whom he stands, have approved 
the settlement of the School Question. 

There is a good answer to be written in reply; but as I have 
not the time to prepare it myself, I am giving you its broad out- 
lines. 

Instead of explaining and defending McCarthy for his recent 
attitude, it will be necessary to discuss the matter from a higher 
standpoint: Show the great triumph it has been for the Liberal 
party to have been able to convert this bitter opponent of former 
days, and to have him harbour ideas of tolerance. 

No longer than six years ago, on the floor of the House of 
Commons, McCarthy was waging relentless war against the 
French language, and predicting its ultimate disappearance 
from British America. To-day the same man approves legisla- 
tion which embodies, as one of its principal clauses, the teaching 
of this language in the schools, thus sanctioning the continuation 
of what he formerly wished to see extinguished. 

Is it not a considerable triumph to have brought about this 
state of things, and to have succeeded in turning into friends, 
men so hostile to our language and religion? 

Probably the greatest triumph of Cartier’s political career 
was his alliance with Brown, and the results which followed. 
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Brown had been the unyielding opponent, not only of Catholic 
schools, but of all Catholic institutions. His alliance with 
Cartier, formed so as to bring about Confederation (the success 
of which he had so much at heart), changed completely the views 
he formerly held. Instead of remaining the enemy of Catholics, 
he became their most zealous defender. 

After Confederation, he took the first opportunity to declare 
that, as Catholics were in the minority, it was necessary to treat 
them not only with justice but even with generosity. 

Since that time the Liberal party has been the constant ally 
of the minority in the Province of Ontario. Sir Oliver Mowat, 
the principal disciple of Brown, has continued his work, and he is 
perhaps the one whose influence contributed the most in obtain- 
ing from the Government of Manitoba the concessions they 
made us. 

I flatter myself that there is not a man in this country who 
could have obtained what I did from that Province. Any 
intervention from the Federal Government would have been 
useless. 

I would write this article myself, but I do not wish to “blow 
my own trumpet”’ as the Englishman says. I will try to send 
you the speech delivered by Brown, the same time as this letter. 
We must discuss this question in the press with renewed energy. 
The tone of your last article was excellent, and all you said 
yesterday was true. We must continue along these lines. 

Yours, 
WILFRID LAURIER. 


As we review Mr. Laurier’s political career, it would be 
difficult to find, in the long record of his public achieve- 
ments, any individual act so highly important in its far- 
reaching consequences as the settlement of the Manitoba 
School Question. 

We may disagree as to the merits of the agreement, 
but we cannot escape the conclusion that this measure, 
by sowing seeds of mutual trust and good will amongst 
Canadians, gained full attainment of National Unity, and 
closed an unfortunate chapter in our history. 

What was only partly accomplished by the alliance of 
Brown and Cartier, was now consolidated and extended 
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through the combined efforts of Laurier and Mowat, who 
strove to attain a country united, through equal rights and 
equal opportunities for all citizens. 

The next letter from Mr. Laurier, though only a line 
expressing his pleasure at the way L’Electeur was edited 
at this time, has a special significance, as it was written 
but shortly before this newspaper was to disappear. 


Ottawa, November 30, 1896. 


I am very satisfied with L’Electeury but we must be very 
cautious. In tactics as well as in principle we must be respect- 
ful towards the clergy. 

Yours, 


WILFRID LAURIER. 


Who could have foretold that the days of L’Flecteuy 
were now numbered, and that within a few weeks its fate 
would be sealed. : 

On Saturday, December 26th, L’Electeur, in its last 
edition, inserted this announcement: 


The Blues are circulating grave rumours that a collective 
mandment will be read to-morrow in all the Catholic churches, 
forbidding Catholics to read L’ lecteur. The reasons given to 
justify such action are as follows: 1. An article of January 28th, 
regarding the election of Charlevoix. 2. The publication of 
Mr. David’s book entitled The Canadian Clergy, Their Mission 
and Their Work. 3. The approval of the School settlement. 

The Blues are jubilant in view of the approaching Provincial 
elections, but they are making a mistake in displaying such 
pleasure. If they are well informed, our ruin will be complete, 
and our editor ‘‘thrown into the street;’’ but this personal aspect 
is of little account. We hope that the Liberal party will establish 
a newspaper on the ruins of L’Flecteur in time for the next 
Provincial elections. ! 


The next morning my father attended church as usual, 
and heard the sentence which was apparently to end 
abruptly his career in journalism.** He was not discouraged, 
as he had conceived a plan which he believed could be 
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realized immediately. Political friends gathered at our 
home during the day and, as a result of their views on the 
situation, it was decided to form a company immediately, 
for the purpose of publishing a new newspaper, which 
would be called Le Soleil. The arrangements were com- 
pleted so rapidly that on Monday the first edition of this 
paper was circulated amongst the subscribers of L’ Electeur 
without there being a day’s interruption. The following 
letter from my father appeared on its front page: 


Quebec, December 28, 1896. 
The Proprietors of Le Soleil. 
Dear Sirs: 

Will you allow me to explain, in the columns of your paper, 
the sudden disappearance of L’Electeur. Every Catholic heard 
yesterday the Mandment of some of our Bishops interdicting the 
reading of my paper. I am appealing it is true, against this 
condemnation to the Court of Rome, but I have been informed 
that such an appeal could not suspend the effect of the sentence. 
On hearing this there was no other alternative but to give up the 
publication of L’Electeur. I could not place my subscribers, who 
are mostly Catholics, in the painful position of disobeying the 
Episcopal authorities. I trust this regrettable conflict. will 
disappear before long, and that I will be able to continue the 
publication of L’Electeur to which seventeen years of constant 
work and sacrifice has so deeply attached me. 

Cordially yours, 
ERNEST PACAUD. 


My father remained in the editorial chair of Le Soleil 
and long before Death wrote ‘‘finis’’ to his life’s work, he 
was privileged and happy to see a complete understanding 
between the Church and the State, where before there had 
been turmoil and conflict. 

The year 1897 was an eventful one. The Laurier 
Government had been in power for less than a year, and 
had already to its credit some far-reaching achievements. 
Its agreement on the School Question, though not immedi- 
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ately successful, was eventually to succeed in bringing 
peace and harmony where strife and division was rampant. 
In the carrying out of their economic policies, the first 
Liberal Budget in April, 1897, had given new hope of a 
rapid expansion in trade, due to the lower preference on 
British exports. This policy had created wide-spread 
enthusiasm in Great Britain, and had contributed in a 
large measure to the triumphant reception which Mr. 
Laurier received in England, where he was shortly to attend 
the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria’s ascension to the 
throne. 

In the Province of Quebec the situation was not so 
happy. The Liberal party, it is true, had swept the Prov- 
vince in the Provincial elections of May 11th, of that year, 
and Mr. Felix Marchand, had been called to form a Liberal 
Government; but the storm with regard to the School 
Question had not abated. The ecclesiastical authorities 
were maintaining a vigorous attack against the Laurier- 
Greenway agreement. The Liberal party was not inactive. 
_ They had appealed to Rome, and the Solicitor-General, 
Mr. Charles Fitzpatrick, accompanied by Mr. Charles 
Russell, the son of Lord Russell of Killowen, proceeded to 
the Eternal City to lay before the Pope the grievances of a 
large section of the Catholic population of Canada. Their 
mission resulted in the appointment of Mgr. Merry del 
Val, as Apostolic Delegate to Canada; with instructions 
to investigate and report on the issues involved. His 
mission brought about a remarkable change and gave 
hope that peace was near. 

The Pope’s Encyclical of December 8th, 1897, though 
approving the Bishops for having stood firmly in defence 
of Catholic rights, advised acceptance of partial measures, 
as a means of obtaining, in time, the full triumph of all their 
claims. His Holiness appealed to all for moderation and 
brotherly love. 7 
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These happy events were yet in the lap of the Gods 
when, in January, 1897, Le Soleil, though only a few days 
old, was condemned by the Bishop of Chicoutimi; and all 
Catholics in that diocese were forbidden to read it. 

Mr. Laurier advises what course to follow: 


Ottawa, January 4, 1897. 


It would not be opportune to take any action at the present 
moment, with regard to the suspension of Le Soleil in the diocese 
of Chicoutimi. I am still hoping for a solution. I have no 
doubt we will end in finding one which will prove satisfactory. 
There can be no doubt of our final success, but it is necessary to 
wait, and especially to wait in silence. 

Yours, 


WILFRID LAURIER. 


Mr. Laurier sailed for England on June 5th. The 
Prime Ministers of all the Dominions and the representa- 
tives of all the Colonies were gathered in London to be 
present at the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee celebrations: and 
to attend the Colonial Conference, presided over by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain. 

Never before had London in her long and glorious history 
witnessed such magnificence in Royal pageantry; such 
deep manifestation of pride of country and race; such love 
and devotion for the august lady who, for sixty years, 
had remained the living symbol of the Empire’s growing 
strength and unity. 

Little wonder that at such a moment, the Imperial 
conception of Empire, with its central parliament, its 
unity in military and naval strength, its economic consolida- 
tion through closer commercial relations between the 
Mother Country and the Dominions, met throughout the 
Empire with earnest enthusiasm and warm approval. 

Imperial sentiment filled the air with new hope and 
fresh ambition. 
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Mr. Laurier reached London in the midst of this popular 
outburst. His position as Prime Minister of Canada, 
towards these vast problems of Empire then under dis- 
cussion at the Colonial Conference, was not easy. He 
represented a country whose citizens were divided on these 
issues, though unanimous in their feelings of deep loyalty 
and attachment to the Crown and British institutions. 
He rose magnificently to the occasion, and became at the 
outset the leading figure amongst the Statesmen of the 
Empire. With his marvellous command of the English 
language and his moving eloquence, he spoke his mind 
regarding the form Imperial development should take. 
He pictured in glowing terms the dream of those whose 
faith rested on Imperial Federation; and though not dis- 
couraging it as a possible realization of the future, he 
maintained that it should always be borne in mind that the 
Empire had grown through liberty, and would endure 
through freedom, both politically and commercially. 

In proclaiming Canada a Nation within the Empire, Sir 
Wilfrid (who had received a knighthood on the eve of the 
Jubilee) launched the new formula of Imperial connection, 
which in later years Mr. Asquith was to define as ‘‘ Imperial 
Unity through Local Autonomy.” 

When speaking on the address in the House of Com- 
mons, at the first Session of 1898, Sir Wilfrid, recalling 
these events which had so deeply impressed him, used these 
very beautiful words: 

From another point of view, the Jubilee celebration was sug- 
gestive as it was impressive. It was a revelation of the wonder- 
ful development which has been attained by the British Empire. 
A revelation of its strength, of its extension, of its cohesion. 
Those who saw the Jubilee procession from Buckingham Palace 
to the Cathedral of St. Paul’s, could not but have their minds 
carried back to the ancient days of Rome; to those famous 


pageants where the victorious generals ascended the Via Sacra 
in a blaze of glory and triumph. It was a triumph indeed, that 
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procession from Buckingham Palace to the Cathedral of St. 
Paul’s; but how widely different from those of ancient Rome. 
Here was no warrior returning after a campaign, laden with 
the gory spoils of many provinces, of many kingdoms; or with 
thousands of slaves and prisoners fettered to his chariot,—the 
triumph in this case was a woman; a woman no longer in the 
flower of youth, and already marked by the hand of time; yet 
in her cortége were men of many lands, and many religions. 
Men from the black races of Africa, from the yellow races of 
Asia, from the mixed races of the West Indies; Christians, 
Mahommedans, Buddhists; but all free men,—some of them 
wearing the uniform of the British Army and proudly marching 
to the strain of England’s martial airs; and when, in front of the 
noble temple and under the canopy of Heaven, the vast throng 
reverently invoked the blessing of Almighty God for the aged 
Sovereign and her vast dominions, a thrill passed over every 
one present; and each felt in his heart the conviction that 
as the Roman Empire had been built up by force and violence, 
so it had been destroyed by force and violence; but that the 
British Empire lived, and could live ever, upon the eternal laws 
of freedom and justice.! 

His first mission abroad was a remarkable success; 
though there was disappointment in some quarters at the 
decisions reached at the Colonial Conference not to alter 
in any shape or form the Constitutional relations then 
existing, between the Dominions and the Mother Country. 
His speeches, which aroused such enthusiasm, did not 
escape the criticism of the Paris press. He was attacked 
for the ultra-British sentiment he expressed, and in the 


following letter Sir Wilfrid replied to his critics: 


Hotel Cecil, 
London, July 9, 1897. 


A few Paris newspapers have criticized me for having said 
at the Lord Mayor’s banquet, that I had an English heart. I 
believe I know who inspired these articles, and when in Paris, 


‘I am indebted for this passage to the kindness of Mr. E. B. McInerney, 
Manager of the Royal Bank of Canada, in London, England, who found it 
amongst the papers of his father, a former distinguished member of parliament 
from the Province of New Brunewick. 
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will try to get further particulars. It is needless for me to 
tell you how false this all is. At the Lord Mayor’s banquet 
I began my speech by stating that I belonged to the French race, 
and was proud of my origin, but that I was British to the core. 
These words British and core do not mean English and heart. 
They can only be translated by a paraphrase. They have no 
absolute equivalent in the French language, no more than have 
the words home, high life, etc. They mean that I am deeply 
attached to British institutions; this I have never failed to 
proclaim. I count on you to defend me, if any such attacks are 
made in the press. All is going very well. 


Yours, 
Wet 


The outstanding event of 1898 was the sitting of the 
International Commission, which was appointed to nego- 
tiate an agreement, if possible, on the many questions 
which had been for some time the cause of friction between 
the United States and Canada. 

The Commission first met in Quebec from August to 
October; and later in Washington from November to 
February, 1899. The Alaska boundary; the fisheries issue, 
both on the Atlantic and the Pacific; reciprocity in trade; 
and all outstanding questions were under discussion. 

Sir Wilfrid, as leading delegate for Canada, took an 
active part in these negotiations. I will not review in 
detail the conclusions reached by this Commission, as the 
correspondence makes no mention of its labours. The 
outstanding issue was the Alaska boundary dispute; and 
as negotiations failed, the question was finally brought to 
arbitration. The decision was rendered against Canada 
as a result of the attitude of Lord Alverston, the Lord Chief 
Justice of England; who, at the last moment, unexpectedly 
supported the American viewpoint. This move was inter- 
preted by Canada as an attempt to strengthen Anglo- 
American friendship at our expense, and raised a storm of 
protest throughout the country. The outstanding issues, 
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which were then in abeyance between the two countries, 
have been satisfactorily settled for some years past. 

The first letter to my father in 1898, is a New Year 
message. There is a difference in tone from those of 
previous years. A friendship which had for so long 
weathered the storms of political life, had been slightly 
ruffled of late through mutual grievances. It was but a 
passing cloud, that shortly afterwards left no trace of its 
passage: 

Ottawa, January 3, 1898. 

I cannot allow New Year’s Day to pass without offering my 
very best wishes to you and yours. You were angry with me 
during my last visit. I think you were in the wrong, but I 
reproach myself for what has happened, and I probably spoke 
to you too harshly. Let us forget the incident. 

Once again, for yourself, for Madame Pacaud and your 
children, my sincerest and best wishes. 

Your devoted friend, 
WILFRID LAURIER. 


A more serious breach between Sir Wilfrid and one of 
his oldest political friends was at this time reaching a 
dangerous stage, and it was feared that eventually their 
correspondence would have to be made public. Sir Wilfrid 
expresses his regret, and stresses a hope that an understand- 
ing may be reached so as to prevent such publicity: 


Ottawa, January 7, 1898. 


I have not yet lost hope that our friend F may change his 
mind. If he persists in the attitude he has taken, I cannot do 
anything more, and will have to accept the situation, painful 
as it is to have a public quarrel with such an old friend. The 
position of Le Solezl in this dispute, is very clear. We are left 
with but one course to follow, which is to publish the whole 
correspondence, without taking sides, though showing regret at 
what has happened. Later on Le Soleil will have to pronounce 
itself, but there is no reason for haste. As for myself I will not 
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enter the lists unless our friend absolutely forces me to do so. 
I have told you this already, and I do not yet despair that all 
this trouble may be evaded. 

Yours, 


Wok: 


The next letter refers to Col. Pinault, who was then 
member for Matane in the Local Legislature and an active 
officer in our Canadian Militia. He was a very fine type, 
and most popular with all with whom he came in contact. 
He was an intimate friend of my father’s,—who was pressing 
for his appointment as Deputy Minister of National 
Defence. Sir Wilfrid was sympathetic to this request: 


Ottawa, February 7, 1898. 


The Pinault affair is in the hands of Borden. He may not 
yet have had time to look into it, as he has been absent for 
some weeks and has only just returned on the eve of the Session. 
Borden is such an intelligent, active and devoted fellow, that I 
am sure he has not forgotten it. 

Yours, 


WILFRID LAURIER. 


Sir Wilfrid had apparently often complained that my 
father, in his keenness to make his paper as attractive and 
as interesting as possible to his readers, was giving them, 
in the form of articles, information which should not be 
shared with the public. From my father’s point of view, 
his newspaper was his life’s work, and all his ambitions 
were concentrated on its success, and it took him some 
time to correct himself of habits which often were the 
cause of friction between the two friends. The following 
letter shows us that he had not yet remedied his evil ways: 


Ottawa, April 24, 1898. 
How many times have I had to complain of the indiscretions 
of your paper. It has happened again. Your article will be 
reproduced by the whole Canadian press; and will add to the 
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difficulties I have yet to encounter when I seek further conces- 
sions. I alone know the depth of worry and difficulty that such 
an indiscretion will cause me. The result will be to stir the 
Tories of Manitoba, and draw the attention of the public to the 
concessions already granted by Greenway; and make him hesi- 
tate to consent to the new proposals I make. 

Having already asked you to refrain from using the con- 
versations we have together as articles for your paper, I did not 
think I would have had any further complaint to make. 

Yours, 


W. L. 


The last letter of the year is far more reassuring: 


International Commission, 
Washington, 
December 12, 1898. 


I have just received your letter. I, too, regret that our 
relations during the past few months have not been what they 
used to be. The fault does not lie with me. Remember, dear 
Ernest, that it is a friend who is speaking to you. I leave you 
to remember and judge the past; and you will admit that I have 
grounds for complaint with regard to Le Soleil’s indiscretions. 
You know my dear Ernest, that I wish you well, and I ask only 
that you should not add to the difficulties which I have to face. 
There is nothing changed in me, I am the same now as in the past. 

Your devoted friend, 


Wiel: 


We come to the year 1899. At home, we note the 
growing prosperity of the country, under the wise and ener- 
getic direction of a Government, stimulated alike by an 
immigration policy which was to help in the rapid develop- 
ment of Western Canada and by a tariff which opened up 
new markets for the sale of Canadian products. 

From abroad, came the news of conflict in South Africa 
and in October the first shot was fired. 

Would Canada participate in this war, and if so, in 
what form, and to what extent? 
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The decision was not an easy one. Both the country 
and the Cabinet were divided. The atmosphere had 
become thick and heavy with the sudden clash of opinions 
between those who clamoured for immediate participation, 
and those who were equally determined there should be 
no intervention. 

A crisis had developed; brought about less by political 
differences than by racial antagonism. 

The student riots in Montreal and the violent demon- 
strations of jingoism in other sections of the country 
were sure signs of a rising temper, and indicated the direc- 
tion the current of public opinion was steadily taking. 

There was little doubt, however, that the majority in 
the country favoured participation; and it was in this 
belief that the Government decided to obey the voice of 
public opinion, and to equip and transport one thousand 
volunteers. The first contingent left Canada on October 
30th, under the command of Lieutenant-Col. Otter. A 
second contingent followed some months later. 

This policy was attacked from two different quarters; 
from one faction, headed by Sir Charles Tupper, came the 
complaint that too little had been done towards assisting 
the Mother Country; from the other, led by Mr. Henri 
Bourassa, member for Labelle, came loud protestations 
that no good reason could justify our intervention in any 
form. 

In Parliament, Sir Wilfrid defended the policy of his 
Government, and in so doing gave the main reasons which 
prompted this action. 1. The demand of public opinion. 
2. The justice of the British cause. 3. The urgent need 
of restoring peace and harmony between the two races in 
Canada. 

A passage from his speech on this occasion well interprets 
the thought which invariably guided him when faced with 
conflict and dissension: 
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What would be the condition of this country to-day if we had 
refused to obey the voice of public opinion? It is only too true, 
that if we had refused our imperative duty, the most dangerous 
agitation would have arisen, an agitation which, according to all 
human probability, would have ended in a cleavage in the 
population of this country upon racial lines. 

A greater calamity could never take place in Canada. My 
Hon. Friend knows as well as any man in this House, that if 
there is anything to which I have given my political life, it is to 
try to promote unity, harmony and amity between the diverse 
elements of this country. 


In some of the letters which follow, other reasons will 
be given in explanation of the Government’s policy on 
this occasion. 

I now return to the correspondence, and find the follow- 
ing New Year message: 


International Commission, 
Washington, 
January 8, 1899. 


It is not yet too late I hope, to offer you my very best wishes 
for the New Year. We received your wire on New Year’s Eve, 
and both my wife and I were extremely touched by your kind 
thought. I could have wired you, but preferred to wait and write. 
We were touched that you had thought of us. As a matter of 
fact, our relations have not been as cordial during the last year 
as they were during the thirty preceding ones. I do not wish 
to refer to the recent past, or to open wounds which are still 
only partially healed. I say wounds, though this expression is 
far too strong. I will not try to trace the causes which have 
obscured our old friendship. I prefer instead to express the 
desire, that whatever they may have been, they will remain 
buried, and never be renewed. 

On my return to Ottawa I will see Blair and I believe that 
with some good will on both sides, the difficulties between you 
both, will be effaced. 

Accept once again for yourself, for Madame Pacaud and your 
children, my most sincere good wishes. I offer them to you with 
the same friendship as in bygone days. I want you to be sure 
of one thing—events may change, but I remain the same. 
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The death of ‘‘l’Oncle Charles Pacaud’’ caused me great 
sorrow. He was the last survivor of those who were my first 
friends when I went to Arthabaska. 

Always your devoted friend, 
WILFRID LAURIER. 


There is mention of the Quebec Garrison Club in the 
next letter. Members of this Club, and those who from 
various parts of the world have been privileged to enjoy 
the comfort and hospitality of this Old Quebec landmark, 
may share Sir Wilfrid’s views: 


International Commission, 
Washington, 
January 10, 1899. 


My secretary gave me a letter which you had written to 
him, enquiring whether I would consent to be the Patron, 
jointly with Mr. Marchand, of a new Liberal Club to be formed 
in Quebec. I did not see ‘the article in Le Soleil which refers 
to this new organization. If it is to be a club in the ordinary 
sense of the word, viz. a social organization with a restaurant, 
I would not be in favour of any such movement. The popula- 
tion of Quebec is not sufficiently large to support two clubs, and 
I believe that it would be better to stand by the Garrison Club. 

Yours, 
WILFRID LAURIER. 


Sir Wilfrid explains in the following letter, the extent 
of the responsibility Canada had assumed in the South 
African War. 

Ottawa, October 14, 1899. 


i You know that it is not my habit to celebrate my own success 
“with a blare of trumpets; but it would be useful at the present 
time to publish the article I enclose. 

With regard to the question of the Transvaal; here is the 
attitude you should take, In the course of the summer, thous- 
ands of men from different provinces asked to enlist for service 
in the British Army. A more restricted number from Ontario 
asked us to equip, arm and maintain a Canadian regiment, and 
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send it to the Transvaal. We refused this request, and after com- 
municating with the British Government, we decided to pay the 
cost of equipment, but not of armament, of one thousand volun- 
teers. This is the total responsibility we assume. We have 
applications from many thousand volunteers; but we will take 
charge of the equipment and transport of one thousand only. 
The others may go to South Africa, but they will have to pay 
their own expenses. 

The reason which led us to take this action is that we wish 
to be of service to England, without launching out in a Military 
Adventure. We can do all this at a very moderate price, and, 
due to our present revenues, the expenditure will not weigh 
heavily. | 

We are able to render this service to England, in view of 
the enormous development of our commerce during the last two 
years. Due to our policies, and as a result of this gesture, we 
hope that the expansion of trade between the two countries will 
increase. 

I congratulate you once more on your great success at the 
Supreme Court. It is a great weight off the minds of your 
friends; and most especially off mine. 

Yours, 


Weds 


This reference was made to the $100,000 Baie des 
Chaleurs suit, taken against my father by the Conserva- 
tive Government of Mr. de Boucherville, at the fall of the 
Mercier Government. The unanimous decision of the 
Supreme Court of Canada in his favour, was a success, 
and made up for the years of worry and anxiety. 

An editorial in the Toronto Globe attracting the atten- 
tion of business men to the growing opportunities of the 
British market for our Canadian products, did not escape 
Sir Wilfrid’s notice, and he suggests its reproduction in 
Le Soles}: 

Arthabaska, November 13, 1899. 


I am sending you an extract from an article which appeared 
in The Globe of last Friday. It will be useful to draw the atten- 
tion of business men and the public in general to what it says. 
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Induce the business men to profit by the opportunities now 
existing in England, to place on their market a large number of 
our products. Point out to the public the wisdom of our policy 
in enlarging our foreign trade. The sending of a Contingent will 
contribute still more to this result; as would also any act tending 
to draw attention to Canada. 

Yours, 


W. L. 


As a result of sending troops to South Africa a slight 
breach was caused within the ranks of the Liberal party 
in the Province of Quebec. The protest of Mr. Henri 
Bourassa, who resigned his seat, was followed by the action 
of Mr. Monet, Federal Member for Napierville and a 
supporter of Sir Wilfrid, who voted against him in Par- 
liament on this issue. Sir Wilfrid gives his views in face 
of such defections: 

Ottawa, December 25, 1899. 


A line to recommend you not to write anything which could 
offend Monet. Your article of Saturday regarding him was 
satisfactory, but there was a short comment on his attitude in 
another page of your paper, which can only cause irritation. 
It is impossible to start a political movement of any consequence 
without meeting with some resistance. The sure way to prolong 
such opposition is to attack with violence those responsible for 
inciting it. 

In 1896, had I violently attacked those who separated from 
me on the School Question, I would have turned them into 
inveterate enemies. By treating them with respect, but with 
firmness, they all returned to the fold. Monet is a fellow of the 
highest moral integrity, but he is doing me far more harm than 
he realizes. However, I do not wish to quarrel with him, or 
any of those who do not think as I do on this question. 


Yours, 


W.L. 


Sir Wilfrid’s patience and strength of purpose eventually 
triumphed over these difficulties encountered within his 
own party. His next letter refers to ‘‘l’Isle Maurice.’” 


| 
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This British colony historically resembles the Province of 
Quebec, and Sir Wilfrid draws this comparison: 


Ottawa, December 26, 1899. 


I am sending you a page for Le Soleil, which I believe will be 
well worth while. It is a correspondence taken from Le Cernéen, 
a French newspaper published in ‘‘l’Isle Maurice.” This island 
is the ancient “Isle de France’’ sung by Bernadin de Saint- 
Pierre in Paul ef Virginie. It is an old French colony, which 
like ourselves, now owes its allegiance to the British. It contains 
a French population, which has, like ourselves, conserved the 
cult of France, coupled with fidelity to Great Britain. There is 
in this letter from Mr. Coriolis, some facts which are not abso- 
lutely exact, but the general tone is of sufficient importance 
to bring it to the notice of the public. 

This letter was sent to me by Mr. Coriolis himself. Since 
my visit to Paris in 1897, I have periodically received extracts 
from newspapers of this Island. (This information is for you 
alone, so please do not share it with the public.) 

Yours, 


The strained -political relations between Mr. Tarte and 
my Father was the source of much worry to Sir Wilfrid. 
The two men had been political opponents for so many 
years, and had exchanged so many hard blows in the course 
of their political life, that they found it difficult to work 
together. Both were equally prompt and outspoken; 
and the least provocation from one, would provoke imme- 
diate retaliation from the other. Mr. Tarte had aggra- 
vated this mutual feeling of distrust by his attitude towards 
my father in Ottawa; who in consequence, took pleasure in 
attacking him in Le Soleil. Sir Wilfrid intervenes on 


behalf of his colleague: 
Ottawa, December 28, 1899. 


I want to ask you as a favour, not to attack Tarte again in 
Le Soleil. He is not only my colleague, but my friend. He is 
quick tempered, but it is not you who should reproach him on 
this point. Let us turn a united front constantly towards the 
enemy. 
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If it happens that our opinions differ, let us settle such dis- 
agreements between ourselves, so as not to give the enemy this 
spectacle of our division. 

I received your wire with regard to the boats travelling 
between Quebec and Levis. Nobody has yet approached me 
regarding this matter. I will see to it immediately. My very 
best wishes to you and yours. 

Yours, 


W..L. 


During the year 1900 political controversy was still 
centred on Canada’s external policy, and her participa- 
tion in the South African War. 

These conflicting views were fully discussed at the 
general elections of November 7th of that year, and the 
overwhelming victory of the Liberal party, followed shortly 
afterwards by the success of Mr. S. N. Parent (on Decem- 
ber 7th, in the Provincial field), showed clearly, that not- 
withstanding the defections of some Liberal members, 
public opinion in other Provinces as well as in our own, 
still balanced on the side of Liberalism. 

Sir Wilfrid was now at the zenith of his power. During 
the campaign, the Conservative press in our Province 
had attacked Sir Wilfrid for the speeches he delivered in 
London in 1897. They saw in these the evidence of his 
favour to the policy of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain for an 
Imperial federation; and declared that his latest move 
regarding the Canadian Contingent only confirmed these 
Imperialist tendencies. 

Sir Wilfrid, in the following letter, refers to these 
attacks and discusses important facts which took place 
at the Colonial Conference of that year: 


Ottawa, April 12, 1900. 


I have your letter of the 4th, with regard to Le Courrier du 
Canada. It is impossible to verify at first sight the supposed | 


quotation from a speech I am said to have delivered in London. — 
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I made many speeches but I have none of them with me. I 
will verify the extract in question at my first leisure moment. 
In any case, my policy on this point was accepted at the Con- 
ference of the Prime Ministers of the Colonies, which was held 
in London in July, 1897. Imperial federation was then dis- 
cussed at length. The discussions held on this subject were not 
published, but the resolution which was adopted was given free 
publicity immediately afterwards. Here are the resolutions, as 
follows: 

July 5th, 1897. The Prime Ministers here assembled are 
of the opinion that the present political relations between the 
United Kingdom and the self-governing Colonies, are generally 
satisfactory under existing conditions of things. 

This resolution was voted in the affirmative. The vote was 
as follows: For—Laurier (Canada), Reid (New South Wales), 
Turner (Victoria), Nelson (Queensland), Sprigg (The Cape), 
Kingston (Australia), Escombe (Natal). Against—Seddon (New 
Zealand), Bradden (Tasmania). Seddon and Bradden wanted 
some form of federation. I may tell you confidentially that the 
resolution which was adopted was drafted by myself; but this is 
a fact which cannot be placed before the public. 

I will look into the quotation of the Courrier and will send you 
shortly the text of my speech delivered at the Cecil Hotel. 


Believe me always, 
Your devoted friend, 
WILFRID LAURIER. 


In the correspondence for the year 1901 there is no 
mention of any outstanding public question. 
On August 31st of this year Sir Wilfrid enquires: 


Could you let me know the name of the person who inspired 
the document relative to the King’s Oath; which was read in 
some of the churches of the diocese of Quebec. I would like 
to have as much information on this subject as possible, and 
particularly to find out if this letter was read in all, or only in 
some of the churches of the City. 


The document to which this letter refers was used in con- 
nection with the coronation of His Majesty King Edward 
VII on August 9th of that year. In view of the approach- 
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ing visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess 
of York, who were to arrive in Quebec on September 


16th, Sir Wilfrid was most anxious to be given full 
particulars and information as to what had been said in 
the churches regarding the modified form of the King’s 
Oath. | 

In September, he writes about the Intercolonial, and 
says what he thinks of the management of this railway: 


Ottawa, September 8, 1901. 


I had a long interview with Blair regarding the re-appoint- 
ment of your friend. The order was given in my presence; and 
this will be done. I was prejudiced against R but I see now 
that I was being unjust to him. He is certainly not as repre- 
sented; but it is better to suspend judgment until we see him in 
action. 

I have had so many difficulties and disappointments with 
the Intercolonial that I can never be certain of anything until it 
is an accomplished fact. Therefore if you do not receive any 
news, wire me within a few days. 


Yours, 
We 


The difficulty Sir Wilfrid encountered in connection with 
the management of the Intercolonial Railway was but the 
forerunner of greater troubles to be faced the following 
year, when it was decided to build a new transcontinental 
railway. 

The resignation of Mr. Blair, as Minister of Railways, 
because of dissent over this policy, coupled with the public 
exposure of a vast conspiracy to overthrow the Govern- 
ment on this issue, caused a sensation; but the foresight 
and firmness of Sir Wilfrid exploded the plan before it 
was hatched. 

At the end of September, Sir Wilfrid accompanied 
Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of York 
(our present King and Queen) on their visit through 


MADAME PACAUD 
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Western Canada. I was privileged as a newspaper man 
to make this trip, and for six weeks we were given the 
opportunity of witnessing in every Province of Canada, 
the deep loyalty and affection of our people for the repre- 
sentatives of the Crown. 

On November 20th Sir Wilfrid celebrated his sixtieth 
anniversary. It was now more than thirty years since he 
had entered public life and, in reply to congratulations, 
with what charm and simplicity he writes to his friend: 


Ottawa, November 24, 1901. 


I have waited until to-day, Sunday, to thank you for your 
cordial message. Nothing has touched me more than the 
evidence of such sympathy from my old friends in Arthabaska:; 
and you know that amongst them you and your family hold the 
first place. 

Here I am arrived at sixty! My health is good, and there is 
probably left to me a few years more of active life; but evidently 
it is the beginning of the end. I accept all the good wishes you 
and yours send me, and it is from the bottom of my heart that 
in return I offer you mine. 

W. L. 


In December, 1901, Le Soleil published an article which 
was a veiled attack on Mr. Tarte. Sir Wilfrid’s defence 
of his colleague in the following letter is interesting, in 
view of the events which were shortly to follow: 


Ottawa, December 13, 1901. 


Your leading article of last Monday is of very great impor- 
tance and I believe in the proper spirit, except for one point. 
Your disguised attack on Tarte can do no good, and may on the 
contrary be most harmful. When you say for instance:—‘‘We 
see a provocation in declarations which are alike unseasonable 
and dangerous, when made by French-Canadian public men, 
proclaiming that they are French first and British afterwards.” 
Although Tarte is not mentioned personally, everybody will know 
that it is meant for him. Please do not forget that Tarte is my 
colleague, and that in friendship and tactics my intention is to 
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prevent him being attacked, and to defend him on all occasions. 
This article will in all probability provoke an answer from La 
Patrie and we will again be placed with the spectacle of internal 
divisions; which can profit no one but one’s enemies. It is 
indispensable that we should be united in the face of our 
opponents. They provide us with a large enough field for attack 
without it being necessary to wrangle amongst ourselves. 
Yours, 


Wa, 


Sir Wilfrid’s loyalty to his colleague was admirable, 
but, as it often happens in political life, his fidelity was 
poorly repaid. 

At the beginning of 1902 there was a movement on foot 
to hasten the appointment of a Cabinet Minister to 
represent British Columbia. Sir Wilfrid deprecates such 
precipitation, and states that such representation will be 
forthcoming at the proper time: 


Ottawa, February 7, 1902. 


I have your letter of yesterday informing me of the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Board of Trade of Victoria, recommending 
the appointment of Templeman to the vacancy shortly to be 
filled. This motion was proposed by Mr. Hall, Liberal, and 
seconded by Col. Prior, Conservative. Had I been consulted, 
such a motion would never have been made, as it can only create 
embarrassment. I am quite decided to give British Columbia 
representation in the Cabinet; but I must wait for a propitious 
occasion to do so; and since it is not possible to act immediately, 
there will now follow complications and discontent. 

It is for this reason that I have asked our Quebec friends to 
leave me a free hand, and not embarrass me by having petitions 
signed by Members or anyone else. 

Yours, 


WILFRID LAURIER. 


Sir Wilfrid sailed for England to attend the Colonial 
Conference on June 12th, 1902. A few days before his 
departure he sent these lines: 
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Ottawa, June 12, 1902. 


I am leaving Ottawa Thursday morning the twelfth, for 
Europe. I will be in Montreal Thursday noon, and leave again 
that same evening. I would very much like to see you before 
my departure. Can you come to meet me in Montreal? 

Yours, 
WILFRID LAURIER. 


The Colonial Conference of 1902, because of its deci- 
sions on vital problems that confronted the Empire, 
was one of the most important gatherings of statesmen 
ever held in London. The political federation of the 
Empire, brought forward once more by Mr. Chamberlain, 
was definitely rejected. Empire Free Trade was cast 
aside, and the principle of Reciprocal Preferential Tariffs 
was adopted; a policy which Canada alone had launched in 
1897 

On the question of Empire Naval Defence, there was 
again marked differences of opinion. On one side were 
those who favoured a policy of centralization, whereby the 
Colonies would contribute men, money and ships, to the 
British Navy. On the other hand were those who, faith- 
ful to the principle of Local Self Government as the 
basis upon which the Empire was to develop, wished each 
Government of the Empire to retain absolute control of 
the responsibility of organizing and supervising its own 
land and naval forces. 

Sir Wilfrid, in accordance with the highest Liberal 
traditions, strongly supported a policy based on complete 
autonomy and close co-operation in naval defence. Imper- 
ial unity, through defence contributions by the Dominions 
(as expounded by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain) received a 
temporary setback, but the struggle was not yet ended. 
It was revived in Canada after the general elections of 
1911; when it raised a controversy of extreme violence 
and bitterness. 
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The Government of Sir Robert Borden had but recently 
been returned to power; and in the Session of 1912-1913, 
they introduced a measure proposing a contribution of 
$35,000,000 for building three Dreadnoughts to be offered 
to the Imperial Navy. 

Seldom, if ever, had our House of Commons been the 
theatre of such scenes as those witnessed during the long 
and memorable debate which followed. The Liberal 
Opposition, fully aroused by the principle at stake and 
true to their political convictions, threw themselves into 
the fray with united strength and unbounded enthusiasm. 
For three consecutive weeks, without adjournment to inter- 
rupt its proceedings, the debate continued. Finally the 
Government decided to force the Bill through by intro- 
ducing, for the first time in our Parliament, a measure of 
closure to curtail discussions. 

Shortly afterwards, the main proposal was rejected by 
the Senate and the ‘“‘one navy”’ slogan, with its central 
control and direction, was defeated. The principles which 
triumphed have remained unchanged and have served as 
a guide in every step we have since taken in our advance 
towards the fullest possible measure of local self-govern- 
ment. It was Canada who took the lead in the shaping of 
this new Empire policy. 

During this visit to London, Sir Wilfrid became seriously 
ill, and the alarming rumour circulated throughout Canada 
that there was doubt whether he could continue in office 
after his return. Mr. Tarte, knowing of his leader's 
serious illness, started a campaign throughout the country 
in favour of the policy of High Protection. Although the 
views which he expressed were contrary to the policy of the 
party and Government to which he belonged, he undertook 
this responsibility without previous consultation with his 
colleagues. 

Travelling from province to province, he received an 
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enthusiastic reception from all who favoured high tariffs, 
and from those who saw a chance to weaken the Govern- 
ment, by encouraging such a move. With his new political 
gospel he became, for a short time, the “man of the 
moment.” 

For what they considered, under the circumstances, a 
most treacherous act, the Liberal press of Canada started a 
vigorous campaign against Mr. Tarte: and Le Soleil 
handled him without gloves. The tour was not interrupted 
on account of this general opposition: but in the autumn 
came an abrupt ending to this political escapade. 

Sir Wilfrid reached Canada on October 18th, saw Mr. 


Tarte on the 20th, and on the 21st wrote him that he would 


be obliged to demand the resignation of his portfolio. 
Mr. Tarte returned to private life and Sir Wilfrid resumed 
complete command; having convinced his countrymen 
that he was the real master of his administration. On the 
same day that he wrote Mr. Tarte requesting his resigna- 
tion; he sent this line to my father: 


Ottawa, October 21, 1902. 
You have in your hands the correspondence with which I 
closed the Tarte incident. Your articles on this question have, 
up to now, been most admirable. Please continue along these 
lines, avoid personalities, but write with firmness and moderation. 
Yours, 
W. L. 


Sir Wilfrid’s health did not improve on his return to 
Canada and he decided to take 2 complete rest, and spend 
a few months in Florida. From St. Augustine he sent his 
New Year’s greeting, and in this note we learn how 
Seriously ill he had been: 

Hotel Alcazar, 
St. Augustine, Fla., January 1, 1903. 

My wife and I send you our best wishes for the New Year, 


asking that you share them with Madame Pacaud and your 
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children. On this New Year’s Day, how could I forget you! 
You, who with David, are the dearest friends left of the olden 
days. Heaven knows the sincerity of the wishes I send you. 

As for myself, I see the old year out with real joy, for it has 
left but painful memories; all springing from a single cause, the 
deplorable state of my health. I have been really very ill, and 
at one time felt that all was over. The seven weeks of complete 
rest which I have passed here have brought me back to health 
which I hope, will prove permanent. I am returning to Canada 
and to work next week, and glad Tam todoso. After handling 
the business which awaits me in Ottawa, I will go to Quebec. I 
have different things to settle there; but my first thought will 
be to see all our friends, both those who are still in active political 
life, and the others. 

Always yours, 
WILFRID LAURIER. 


In 1904, the Provincial Liberal party was faced with a 
crisis within its ranks, as there was divided opinion 
regarding the advisability of a change of leadership. This 
difference of feeling existed also within the Cabinet. The 
party had recently won a decisive victory at the polls; 
but its strength in Parliament could not prevent the split 
widening between the two factions. These events cul- 
minated in the retirement of Mr. Parent in May, 1905, when 
he was replaced by Mr. Gouin. 

My father was well informed of all the undercurrents; 
and we note in the following letter of January, 1903, that 
Sir Wilfrid was not yet aware that trouble was brewing: 


Ottawa, January 30, 1903. 


I have your letter. Parent has handed me the document 
you prepared, but I had only time to glance through it. 

I do not understand the last phrase of your letter regarding 
the retirement of Parent. Who is talking of Parent’s retire- 
ment? I do not know what you mean and therefore abstain 
from comment. 

A word now regarding the articles in Le Soleil on Tarte. 
These are very good, but they strike too personal a note; and 
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this detracts from their value in my eyes. To attack Tarte 
and to blame him for the attitude he has adopted is all good 
warfare; but personal attacks are different. This is a weapon 
which should be used only under absolute necessity; such as in 
the case of your articles against L’Evénement. 

Yours, 


We 


Mr. Tarte was then openly attacking the Liberal party; 
and my father questioned whether there should not now 
be a change in the tone of the articles in Le Soleil. Sir 
Wilfrid replies: 

Ottawa, 7, 1903. 


I have just received your wire regarding the attitude to 
adopt and maintain against Tarte. I have nothing to alter in 
the line of conduct I have asked you to follow. Naturally we 
must answer him, and as he is waging open war on us, we must 
meet him on his own grounds. What we must evade, however, 
is personal attacks, as that form of battle is always deplorable, 
and must not be used except on rare occasions; such as was done 
by Le Soleil in the case of Parent versus L’Evénement. 

Yours, 


Wo. 


At the end of June, 1903, my father fell seriously ill. 
He could no longer attend the office, but wrote his articles 
from his sick-bed. He was worrying with regard to the 
future of his paper, and wrote Sir Wilfrid proposing its 
reorganization, and received this reply: 


Ottawa, July 7, 1903. 


fam more than pained to hear of your illness and, knowing 
your courage, I am more than alarmed that you should speak as 
you do. What can one do my friend? We are no longer young 
either of us. Though I have made real progress in health, I am 
far from feeling as strong as I would wish; and what a torture 
to have our task before us, and to feel our strength not equal to 
fulfilling it. I must not grumble, for I have every hope of 
recovering the health I had seven years ago. May it be the same 
with you. 
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I do not quite understand what you mean concerning the 
reorganization of Le Soleil. I always understood that the whole 
property had been transferred to a company, in which you held 
nearly all the shares. Let me know what you have in mind. 

Do you wish me to make a choice of an editor, and a manager? 
Up to this time you have welded in your person all these positions; 
editor, manager, political organizer, financial critic. It is far 
too great an undertaking for any single man in good health; and 
now that you are ill, you are thinking of doing what you should 
have done many years ago. 

I am wondering whether I have understood you correctly. 
In the last phrase of your letter, you suggest to me the transfer 
of Le Soleil to the control of the company who owns Le Canada; 
is this so? This suggestion is not practicable, as this company 
has all it can do to carry on its own enterprise; and all its energy 
and resources must be concentrated to keep it alive. 

The Session will not finish until the end of the month. I 
will go to Quebec immediately afterwards. Will you in the 
meantime write to me and explain more fully what you have in 
mind. 

Take courage! I suffered myself from the same illness, and 
recovered; and after my return to health I enjoyed many years 
of pleasure in my work. Take courage, dauntless fighter of 
former days! 

Your old comrade, 


WILFRID LAURIER. 


My father, though still confined to his bed, was able 
to be of assistance to his party, and wielded his pen to 
defend the Government’s railway policy, in the construc- 
tion of the transcontinental line: 

Ottawa, August 4, 1903. 


I have just received your letter, and though not written in 
a gay vein, it has been an agreeable revelation to me. It is not 
wholly the ‘“‘Ernest’’ of other days; there is missing that great 
enthusiasm which nothing could destroy, and in its place exists 
a sentiment of uneasiness for the morrow. 

I do not follow your thought when you say that it would be 
necessary to form a company to whom you could sell your paper. 
Am I wrong in thinking that for some time past, such a company 
has already been in existence. As far as the newspaper is con- 
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cerned, I do not know what will become of it without you. You 
are not only the soul of Le Soleil, but its body and all its organs. 
What you have to do, is to get assistance, but remain the direct- 
ing mind, and leave the work to others. You should have done 
this a long time ago, but now it is absolutely necessary. 

I will be in Quebec in September, immediately after the 
Session. I thank you for the campaign you have undertaken 
in favour of our Grand Trunk Pacific project. 


Always yours, 
W. L. 


We now come to the last letter written by Sir Wilfrid 
to his friend. My father left for the Southern States in 
December and returned to Quebec the following March, 
where he passed away in April, 1904, at the age of fifty- 
three. 

Ottawa, September 13, 1903. 


The news which I have received from you for some time past 
has been a source of constant preoccupation. I am patiently 
waiting for the end of the Session to go and see you. In the 
meantime, I express my deepest wish that you may follow my 
example and completely recover. I am now fully restored to 
health, and feel alert, fresh and well. I believe I have turned a 
bad corner, and that now the way is safe for at least a few years. 
Unfortunately neither of us is any longer young; and we cannot 
expect to regain the strength of former days, or face our work 
and struggle with the same vigour. 

I know that one of your preoccupations is Le Soleil. We 
must reorganize it; first because of your family, and afterwards 
in view of the party. This will be my first thought when in 
Quebec, at the end of the Session. We could accelerate these 
arrangements if you would send someone whom you can trust, 
to Ottawa to confer with me. Sirois would be the man. He 
knows your business; he is a friend and the soul of honour. He 
could come here as soon as possible, and then by the time I 
go to Quebec our task would be nearly finished. 

I have hope that we will terminate this endless Session 
within three weeks; which will bring us to the eighth of October. 
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Now, old friend, courage and patience. Courage has never 
failed you, but I can hardly say the same for your patience. 
That was never one of your favourite virtues! 


Your old comrade, 
WILFRID LAURIER, 


On the day my father died La Presse of Montreal 
published an editorial from the pen of Mr. Rodolphe 
Lemieux, then Solicitor-General in the Laurier Govern- 
ment, and in giving extracts from this generous sketch of 
my father’s career, I hope to supplement what the letters 
have revealed, concerning the stirring political struggles 
of former years. 


The name of Ernest Pacaud awakes within me many memories 
of the past. Ten years ago I visited Quebec for the first time. 
The House was then in Session, and I was anxious to hear those 
thirteen Liberal members who formed the Opposition, hurl their 
thunder against the partyin power. Never had an Opposition 
shown such alertness and vigour. 

L’ Electeur, the political organ of the Liberal party, though of 
modest pretensions, waged a continuous war against the Govern- 
ment of the day, without giving or taking quarter. 

Ernest Pacaud and my father had been personal friends 
since the days in Three Rivers when both fought for the cause of 
Liberalism; and I felt that I owed a visit to this old friend of the 
family, whose acquaintance I wished to renew. 

I called upon him at the office of L’Electeur. It was within 
those shabby walls that were written the famous editorials which 
struck at the core of the Conservative party, then all-powerful in 
Quebec. It was behind the old, faded folding-screen that the 
Lauriers, the Merciers, the Langeliers, the Pelletiers, the Mar- 
chands, the Gagnons, the Lemieuxs, the Choquettes and many 
others conceived and wrote these bitter invectives, those power- 
ful tirades which shook the foundation, and made tremble the 
seats of the mighty. 

Ernest Pacaud was the very soul of this newspaper. It was 
this little tiger of a man, who, endowed with a feverish activity, 
devoted and generous to a fault, set in motion the whole Liberal 
Organization of the district of Quebec. 
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At that time, in spite of his apparent youthfulness, Pacaud 
was not one of the striplings of the party. Since leaving college 
in 1867, he had gained his place amongst the most courageous. 

Fortune frowned on the Liberal party twenty-five years ago! 
We were beaten from Gaspé to Pontiac; and it needed a 
courageous heart and great strength of will to renew the battle, 
after the many disasters which had so sorely tried our mettle. 

From 1867 to 1887, Ernest Pacaud took part in all elections, 
both Federal and Provincial, and fought on every husting. He 
spoke in forty counties, and was given only the most difficult 
tasks. Friends clapped their hands in pleasure and anticipation 
when they saw him take the floor. He had a most agreeable 
voice and his speeches bristled with facts and arguments; his 
sarcastic and joking humour disarmed his opponents. 

Twice he canvassed the vote; the first time in Drummond in 
1874, and then in Bellechasse in 1882, and was defeated only 
after a sharp tussle. 

__ He founded three newspapers, Le Journal d’Arthabaska in 
1871, La Concorde in 1879 and finally L’ lecteur in 1880. 
___ Mr. Tarte, the brilliant polemist, stated quite recently that 
Mr. Pacaud was not, in the true sense of the word, a journalist. 
It is well to come to an understanding over this word. If by 
“journalist” is meant a “‘littérateur,”’ then Mr. Pacaud is not 
a journalist; for he never could spare the time to make the 
studies to become one; but if by “journalist” is understood a 
writer whose style is correct without being affected; one familiar 
with all questions of the day, and whose information on political 
topics permits him to discuss day after day these various subjects 
with equal facility; then Pacaud is the quintessence of a journalist. 
In fact, from a purely political standpoint, I know of no more apt 
pen in the whole Province. He has a brilliance of thought, a 
suddenness of thrust, earnestness and warmth in discussion, a 
quick judgment and above all, invariable clearness of expression. 

Many things have happened since my first visit to L’ Electeur, 
whose home was that antiquated office on Mountain Hill: whence 
the great victory of October 14th, 1886, was organized. From 
there came the rallying cry that carried our party under Mercier, 
into power at Quebec. Is it astonishing that he who had been 
in the forefront of the battle, should have been given a share of 
direction, at the hour of victory? 

Lavish with his services, as he was with his purse, Mr. Pacaud 
could never refuse any one his help and interest, when asked for 
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it. There was nothing more curious than to see how he draughted 
his newspaper. He wrote little himself, more often sketching 
out for his editor, the substance of the editorial; discussing each 
striking point with him, and setting out the main thoughts of 
his argument. 

He strode up and down his office, throwing out a phrase; 
making note of an idea; proclaiming a conclusion; building up by 
rapid strokes, always precise, the thread of the article he had in 
mind. As the editorial progressed, he would become more 
nervous and agitated. During all this time, the telephone would 
ring, telegrams rained, and visitors were announced. 

In spite of all this interruption, he never once lost the thread 
of his argument, or the train of his thought. 

He had but two ambitions in life, the triumph of his party and 
the success of his newspaper. 

For his party, he sacrificed brilliant positions which could 
bring peace and respect. He linked himself to the fortunes of 
the Liberal party; never going back on his decision, and accepting 
their reverses without weakness or shame. To this fearless 
fighter, the triumph of 1886 in crowning so many years of strife 
and struggle, brought immense joy. As there remained no more 
‘walls of Jericho to assault, he became after 1886, the willing 
shield-bearer of his party. To spare his friends all annoyance 
which might beset their path in the course of their adminis- 
tration, he drew upon himself the brunt of all attacks; accepting 
every blow with an undisturbed calmness; happy at being able 
to divert the onslaughts from his leaders and his friends. 

Natures so exceptional and so rare justify our desire to bring 
them into the light of day. 


This editorial, so beautifully penned, will confirm, I 
feel sure, what this long correspondence has borne out; 
that my father in his public life, though not upon the lime- 
light flooded stage where reward is reaped, was neverthe- 
less a courageous and unselfish fighter on behalf of his party; 
and a friend who never failed in the staunchness of his 
devotion, or the sincerity of his purpose. 

Thus the curtain falls on this long and lasting friendship! 


CHAPTER V 


LETTERS TO My MoruHer 
1904-1919 


E have followed through this correspondence the 
public career of a great statesman, from his early 
struggles to his ultimate triumph. 

From letters written with complete frankness, and in 
a tone of political intimacy, we have been given Sir Wilfrid’s 
views on important political questions of his day; views 
which could not, at the time, have been so fully disclosed 
in his public addresses. In this way we have had more 
than a glimpse of the ‘‘Man” and can better appreciate 
the light and shade of his political career. 

We have now reached the year 1904. Sir Wilfrid had 
still fifteen years of active political life before him: for he 
remained in office until 1911, when on the defeat of the 
Liberal party he assumed the duties of Leader of the 
Opposition, until his death in February, 1919. 

We no longer have his letters to guide us along the road 
he was yet to travel, and cannot therefore follow him to 
his journey’s end. The link, however, was not completely 
severed, for the correspondence begun with my father 
was continued with my mother. His letters to her are 
written in a lighter vein, and differ from those which have 
gone before. They originated through kindness: for Sir 
Wilfrid, as executor of my father’s will, never failed in his 
advice and offer of assistance in the settlement of our 
family affairs. 

In these letters to my mother, it is the friend far more 
than the statesman who holds the pen. There is little 
mention of passing events on the political stage. As age 
increases, affection strengthens, and he turns more and 
more to the past. With a depth of feeling he constantly 
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recalls the old days in Arthabaska, and the friends of his 
youth. 

Memories of ‘‘yester-year’’ now dominate his mind and 
fill his heart. The first letter was sent on the occasion 
of his fifty-ninth anniversary: 


Quebec, November 21, 1900. 
Dear Madame Pacaud: 

You were very kind to offer me your congratulations, for 
which please accept my sincerest thanks. Having mentioned 
that I was fifty-nine;—instead of congratulations should you not 
have offered me your condolences? Were I still at that “happy 
age’’ when we lived at Arthabaska, I would have braved the 
storm and offered you my thanks in person; but as this is not 
possible, I can only write. I have a strong affection for you 
and yours, which does not lessen as time goes on. Please 
remember me to all of them. My wife takes pleasure in 
confirming these sentiments. 


Believe me as always, dear Madame Pacaud, 
Your devoted friend, 
WILFRID LAURIER. 


The bereavement which we all faced through my 
father’s death in 1904, was shared by his old friend. He 
lost no time in expressing his sympathy in the present, and 


interest in the future: 
Ottawa, April 26, 1904. 
Dear Madame Pacaud: 


I did not wish to intrude during the first hour of your great 
sorrow, to express to you my own deep pain. You already know 
how sincerely attached I was to your dear husband. Had he 
been my brother, I could not have had a greater affection for 
him; and, with his heart ever exuberant and over-flowing, I 
believe he well reciprocated these feelings towards me. 

The blow which has fallen upon his family, has likewise 
struck me. Their loss and their grief are equally my own. Do 
not be surprised that my deep affection for the one who invariably 
showed me such devotion, should now make me most anxious as 
to the fate of his family. I do not wish to be indiscreet, but may 
I sincerely trust that you will not hesitate to confide in me your 
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projects, your hopes and your worries, if unfortunately, these 
should come your way. 

I am especially anxious as regards L I know that he 
has just received his diploma in law, but I do not know if he has, 
as yet, begun to practise. The profession he has chosen is one 
which offers a good future, but has slow and difficult beginnings. 

Accept once more, dear Madame Pacaud, for you and yours, 
the expression of my deepest sympathy; in which my wife whole- 
heartedly joins. 

Believe me as always, your devoted friend, 


WILFRID LAURIER. 


Over a year elapses, and then a more regular correspon- 
dence began: 
Ottawa, November 20, 1905. 


I cannot thank you enough for your kind, your excellent 
letter. I was extremely touched by it. I am very sure it is not 
addressed, as are many others, to the ‘‘man of the hour,” but to 
the friend of yesterday, and of to-day. 

I hasten to tell you that I did not know you were in Quebec 
at the time of my last visit in September. I was then under 
the impression that you were in Murray Bay. My stay in 
Quebec, at that time, was only for a few days; had it been longer 
I would have known you were in the city. I will have to be in 
Montreal shortly for a day, and will allow myself the privilege 
of calling on you and your children. In the meantime accept the 
expression of my deepest gratitude for the good wishes you have 
sent me; and which are in the first rank of all that have come to 
me this year. 

Believe me as always, 
Your devoted friend, 


WILFRID LAURIER. 


Sir Wilfrid never spoke a disparaging word about any- 
body, and he strongly underlines this trait of character in 
the following note: 

Ottawa, January 5, 1906. 


_ I received your good wishes; and offer you ours in return; 
mine especially. Your letter is a good one, even excellent. It 
would have been a better one, had there not glided into it a 
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mystery which I cannot fathom. Nobody ever told me any- 
thing I can remember which could have ruffled you one hair's 
breadth! I do not put aside, as you do, the old gossips of 1905; 
on the contrary, I am only waiting for the occasion to question, 
and cross-question you, the first time I have the pleasure of a 
moment’s chat, so that I may know from what quarter come 
these thorn pricks. 

I much prefer, however, to recall all the nice things you tell 
me, and which you express so well. Believe always, dear Madame 
Pacaud, in the sincere and deep affection of your friend of the 
old days, and still more so of your friend of to-day. oe 


On the eve of the opening of the Session of 1906, he 


wrote: 
Ottawa, March 7, 1906. 


The meeting of the Directors of Le Soleil will be held to-day. 
I will not fail, with the help of Pinault, who has my confidence 
as he has yours, to see that your interests are well safeguarded. 
If I delay in writing to you, do give me the pleasure of another 
letter. It is always a joy to hear from you. 

The Session opens to-morrow. My health is excellent; and 
if I am to believe the compliments you address to me regarding 
my ‘“‘bonne mine’ it must be even better than I thought. | 
do not see any black clouds on the horizon; but thunder may 
sometimes come from out a sky of blue. Are you coming to 
Ottawa? You should certainly do so for friendship’s sake; to 
find out whether the hard work inseparable to a Session, alters 
my ‘‘bonne mine.”’ 


Believe me always, dear Madame Pacaud, 
Your sincere old friend, 


Wiis 


The next letter is typical of many others. It shows a 
friendship expressing itself in a wish to serve: 


Ottawa, April 13, 1906. 


Please make no apologies for having written me concerning 
the matter which has recently caused you some worry. You 
were right in keeping me informed, and I hope you will always do 
so in the future. I shall feel happy to give you my opinion and 
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advice for what it is worth; whenever trouble comes your way. 
For me this is the first consideration; but there is another reason 
which appeals equally to me, which is that it gives me the occasion 
to read your letters and to hear from you the very pleasant things 
you so well know how to convey. 

I knew of your trouble, and had already seen to it. Within 
ten days the matter will be satisfactorily settled. I will not have 
the pleasure of going to Montreal as expected. The visit of 
Prince Arthur, who arrives to-morrow, changes my plans; and 
after reading your letter I am doubly disappointed. Accept, if 
you will do so, my deepest friendship, pending the occasion when 
I can offer it to you in person. 

Sincerely yours, 


Week: 


Sir Wilfrid’s intervention was successful, and a line of 
thanks from my mother brought this reply: 


Ottawa, May 4, 1906. 


Do not thank me. I consider myself bound to look after 
your interests. Never forget this. You have every reason to 
believe that I am the friend of your children; for myself, I think 
I am still more the friend of their mother. 


Ever yours faithfully, 
Wik. 


Next comes a passing reference to some stormy sittings 
during the Session of 1906: 
Ottawa, May 30, 1906. 


A line in haste to tell you how happy I am to know that all 
cause of worry has now disappeared for you. The solution 
reached, being satisfactory to you, is equally so to me. I write 
but a line as I have a thousand things to do at the moment. We 
are engaged in a wretched Session, when we must devote much 
time to discuss a handful of small scandals, the heritage left us 
by our friend the best of men, but most rash, and little 
scrupulous with regard to money matters. 


Adieu! Believe me always, 
Your devoted friend, 
Wiel. 
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Sir Wilfrid allows his pen free rein to express his pleasure 
at a note which charmed and touched him: 


Ottawa, April 6, 1907. 


There is so much art in the tip of your pen that even a New 
Year’s Greeting, usually so hackneyed and so insipid, assumes 
a charm under yours, which impels one to re-read it many times. 
What can I say to you in return? These verses, long forgotten, 
spring to my mind on this occasion: 


Vous n’écrivez que pour écrire, 

C’est pour vous un amusement, 
Moi, qui vous aime tendrement, 
Je n’écris que pour vous le dire. 


I am deeply attached to you and yours. Neither the years, nor 
separation can diminish this affection which goes back so far. 
So many thanks for the pleasure you have given me. 


Your old friend, 
Wes 


The next letter ends with a strange confession. Is this 
but the passing fancy of one seeking refuge from the 
anxieties and worries of office and wishing but to rest in 
sweet memories of leisurely youth? 


Ottawa, November 4, 1907. 


You wrote to me from Kingston some days ago. I have 
been to Quebec and was greatly disappointed at learning you 
were not in the city, as I had hoped to find you. It means 
a great deal to me to be of service to you; but how much greater 
is the pleasure of seeing you, of hearing you talk of the past, of the 
present, of the future. This meeting from which I was expecting 
so much, is but a postponed joy. I had hoped to return to 
Quebec, but must now renounce this project, as I am busily 
engaged here. 

You will no doubt undertake your proposed visit to Ottawa, 
especially as I know you do not like Quebec. You are wrong in 
this, very wrong. There is but one Quebec in the world; and 
for me it will always be the city of cities, a corner of the world 
dear above all others. I am surprised that it does not appeal 
to you more. I know one finds ‘‘pettiness’’ there, but perhaps 
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less there than elsewhere; for even in that privileged corner 
perfection is not to be found. All this, and many other things 
I would have told you, had you been at the F rontenac, at the 
time of my last visit. I will reserve my councils for our next 
meeting, when you come to Ottawa. Ottawa also has its good 
points, but I do not believe I could like it as much as Quebec, 
even were I still at that happy age when I knew and loved the 
Old City. | 

This youth! How I would like to enjoy it still! How wil- 
lingly would I exchange all that I am to-day for the pleasure of 
becoming once again the young lawyer indulging in a great deal 
of law, and little politics! 

Adieu! Write to me. Your pen is not as limpid as your 
tongue, but how slight the difference. 


Believe me as always, dear Madame Pacaud, 
Your very sincere friend, 


W. LC. 


In acknowledgment of birthday greetings on the occasion 
of his sixty-sixth anniversary, he wrote: 


Ottawa, November 24, 1907. 

You have added your congratulations to those of many, 
reminding me, alas! that I am no longer young; when all I ask is 
to forget it. 

I am thankful to you, however, for your good intentions, 
because it is a proof that you have still a little friendship for me 
in your heart. 

Accept my deepest thanks, 
Your sincere friend, 


Werle 


My mother had written to intercede on behalf of a 
friend. Sir Wilfrid’s reply was somewhat delayed; but 
the answer was satisfactory: 


Ottawa, April 23, 1908. 


It is now a few weeks since you wrote me; and you perhaps 
believe that I have forgotten all about you, because I have not 
replied. Should you harbour such a thought for one moment, 
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write to me again, and assure me that you know that you have 
no more sincere and devoted friend. 

Your letter was with regard to our old friend F and I 
have been waiting from day to day to reply, in the hope of giving 
you a favourable and definite answer. I know you will under- 
stand when I tell you that, through pressure of business, I have 
not yet been able to look into this matter. I have, however, 
not forgotten the other request you made, and I hasten to give 
you the good news that your wish has been granted. I know 
this will please you; but I would ask you not to mention it, 
until you hear from me again. 


Always yours, 
W. L. 


Sir Wilfrid’s official duties in Quebec, mentioned in 
the following letter, were in connection with the Tercenten- 
ary celebrations of the foundation of that city: 


Ottawa, June 25, 1908. 
My dear Friend: 

Your good letter did not reach me in time. It was remitted 
to me only after I had left Quebec. Before my departure from 
Ottawa, I was looking forward to the pleasure of seeing you, but 
unfortunately all my time was taken up with official duties; 
as you no doubt know. Our meeting is but a joy deferred; for 
what a pleasure to enjoy a good long talk with you! Whilst 
waiting, prepare yourself to be questioned and cross-questioned. 

Believe me always to be, of all your friends the most devoted. 


W. L. 


On the eve of Sir Wilfrid’s departure from Ottawa to 
begin the political campaign of 1908, he drops this line: 


Ottawa, September 14, 1908. 


I am looking forward to calling upon you. We will have to 
talk business, this is a necessity, but how many other things will 
we not chat about. You must be prepared to answer all my 
questions with absolute frankness. 

Through your letters, although so full of sun, a shade of 
Suber an runs. A mysterious shadow which I would like to 
banish. 
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I am leaving to-night to enter the electoral campaign. Wish 
me courage and success! I believe in success, and I will not lack 
courage; but I have not the same enthusiasm as im the past. 
Perhaps the years weigh heavily on my head! Perhaps the ques- 
tions to be discussed lack i importance. After all, it is not for the 
Government to lament when questions become so terre-a-terre, 
that the Country has no reason to complain. “Happy the 
people who have no history.” 

Believe always in my old affection. 
W. L. 

The campaign was over, and the Liberal party again 
returned to power. Sir Wilfrid was taken ill on his return 
to Ottawa: 

Ottawa, November 15, 1908. 

Following the elections I received your letter which expressed 
to me your joy at the result. I would have liked to answer you 
by return mail, and each day since have tried to do so; but I have 
been laid up, suffering from what the doctors call intercostal 
neuralgia. The pain is terrible. Many times I have tried to 
shake myself free of the trouble and go to my office; but each 
time I return to the house, in a worse state of health. I think, 
however, by to-morrow I will be able to return to my work, though 
I do not feel very fit as yet. 

This sickness is most disappointing to me, as I had planned 
to go to Quebec this week, with the thought of looking after 
your business interests. Do tell me candidly whether you have 
any further cause to worry as regards Le Solez. 

I kiss your hand very cordially, and very sincerely. It is my 
way of expressing to you all the joy your letter gave me. 

Always your friend, 
W. L. 

Sir Wilfrid went to New York for a short holiday; 
he returned completely restored to health, and writes 
more cheerfully: 


My dear Friend: 

four letter reached me as I was leaving—not for a long trip 
to Florida, for the benefit of my health, as it was reported, but 
for a short stay in New York. 


Ottawa, December 1, 1908. 
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The sickness from which I suffered was not serious; only 
very painful and especially tenacious. Every form of treatment 
in Ottawa failed to free me from it; so I took it to New York, 
and left it there. I have returned well, alert, and am back at 
work in high spirits. | 

Do you know that your letter gave me great pleasure; and 
I will tell you frankly the reason. I thought I discovered in it 
a sentiment of friendly uneasiness, evoked by the exaggerated 
reports in the newspapers. There was no reason for you to be 
alarmed; but it was just this feeling which gave me to believe 
that I meant something to you. After all, newspapers serve a 
good purpose sometimes! You will never know what a hold 
you and yours have in my life. I find that the old links strengthen 
instead of slacken. I am writing you all this, but how much 
more would I prefer to say it. I will do this, however, the first 
time I set foot in Quebec. 

You tell me that you feel yourself in a void. I can believe 
it, and almost think that I can account for it. What you tell 
me, partly raises the veil; and permits me to detect a vast horizon, 
one which I had not suspected to exist. 

The marriage of your daughter will mean separation which 
is inevitable, desired, foreseen; but which cannot be met without 
heartbreak. What pleasure would I find in philosophizing with 
you on such subjects, and many others. Now let us speak of 
something more practical. Is there anything I can do regarding 
your business matters? Remember always that it is along these 
lines that my friendship may prove of some use. 

We made a delightful trip to New York with friends agreeable 
and loved; but less agreeable and certainly less loved than 
Ernest and his dear wife. 


Always affectionately yours, 
Wit. 


Came a New Year’s greeting in 1909: 


Ottawa, January 1, 1909. 
Your letter reached me this New Year’s Morn, at the tradi- 
tional hour of greeting:—greetings received, greetings offered, 
greetings exchanged. Yours came to me crowned with all the 
spontaneous loveliness your alert pen can so wellimpart. I now 
offer you mine, from the bottom of my heart. How deeply I 
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regret that this exchange of good wishes should be made at such 
a long distance. 

May this year weigh lightly on you! You are seeing its 
approaching step with too morose a vision. You are still too 
close to Spring to fear Winter. You have many wonderful years 
ahead of you. Not those perhaps which are the best of one’s 
life; but still some fine and useful ones; before you touch that 
inevitable threshold of decline. Yes! May this year weigh but 
lightly on you, and may it be completely free from worry. 

This is the sincere wish of a very old friend, whose affection 
grows with the gathering years. 


I kiss your hand, 
WL. 
Christmas, 1909: 


Ottawa, December 25, 1909. 


Your letter has just arrived. It is Christmas Day and I 
do not lose one moment in offering you my good wishes in return. 
How I should like to see them realized, and how comforting it 
would be for you, were they granted from Above. Then, those 
black shadows which cloud your days, would disappear as if 
by magic. Iam too much your friend to wish it otherwise. 

I was sorry and surprised to hear that neither in London, 
nor in Paris were you able to escape from this ‘‘ennui.’’ There 
is something in this that I cannot quite understand; and yet, 
perhaps in some measure I see it clearly. At the first opportunity 
we must talk it all over. 

I heartily accept the good wishes you send me. With the 
exception of my poor wife’s illness, the year 1909 has been a happy 
one forme. This illness continues a cause of worry and anxiety, 
for although there is some progress, there is no complete cure. 

I have caused disappointment to a few friends, who deemed 
that I would do for them what I could not. This is a source of 
deep regret, of more than regret; although I am sure that the 
wrong rests not upon my shoulders. Putting aside these excep- 
tions, the year that is gone has left me nothing dead or bitter; 
though I notice that the insidious hand of Time has spared me 
less than others; and I am forced to carry cheerfully the accumu- 
lating years, which make me feel less and less inspired to fight. 
To-day it is duty which carries me on, when formerly only the 
joy of strife prevailed. If you only knew how very difficult 
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these struggles now are! I note and feel the change, and it 
makes me realize the reflections you make in your letter. There 
is this difference, however—I chase these thoughts unmercifully 
from my life, whilst you harbour them, analyze and construe 
them, and allow them to over-shadow your days. 

I received your letter from Paris some weeks ago, and 
would have written you, had you given me your address. Once 
again, I send you the sincere wishes of a friend whose affection 
remains always green, and who kisses you and your children. 


Ever yours faithfully, 
Wk; 


1910! There is mention in the following letter of the 
debate on the Canadian Naval Issues. This and the ques- 
tion of Reciprocity were the main subjects under discus- 
sion at the General Elections of the following year, when 
Sir Wilfrid’s Government was defeated at the polls: 


Ottawa, March 8, 1910. 


What a surprise! What a delightful surprise your letter was. 
I did not know you had returned. I did not expect you to tear 
yourself away so soon from the pleasures of Europe. You are a 
thousand times Welcome. You have arrived silently, as a bird 
without noise settles itself on a branch, and by its warbling reveals 
its presence. And you know so well how to warble! What 
gracious things you tell me, and how I would like to believe them 
all. Is it really true that you have taken the trouble to read my 
speech on the Naval debate? Is it really true that it pleased you? 
You must then be less critical than I, for it pleased me only 
mildly. Ido believe, however, that it struck the right note, and 
I am quite convinced that time will prove its justification. Our 
friend Rodolphe’s speech had a splendid effect; but better still 
were his articles in Le Canada. They sparkled in spirit and 
common sense. 

Have you noticed that in your letter you spoke of everything 
except yourself; and it is about yourself that you should have 
written. On all other subjects, I am pretty well informed; of 
you, I know nothing; neither your impressions, nor your state 
of mind. Have you left on the other side of the ocean all those 
dark clouds which persisted in gathering around your head; or 
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have you returned with the same obsessions? Are you not yet 
convinced that it is amongst your old friends that you will be 
the happiest? You must answer me all this ina letter; and repeat 
it over again with a thousand details, when I go to Quebec 
after the Session. 

I have been ill; even very ill, but am once again on foot. 
I cannot spare the time to be laid-up, as I have too much work 
to do; especially just at present. 

My poor wife, as you know, has gone to take the waters at 
Arkansas; we are expecting good results, as these waters are 
highly recommended on this continent for rheumatic troubles. 

Adieu! Au revoir! It is with regret that I separate from 
you, even on this cold paper. 

Believe me always, your most sincere and constant friend. 


W..L. 


The Liberal party was defeated at the General Elections 
of September 21st, 1911. At the Opening of the Session 
in November, the Liberals gathered to celebrate Sir Wilfrid's 
seventieth anniversary: 


Ottawa, November 24, 1911. 


Please find under cover of this envelope, a letter which I had 
written thanking you for yours. I did not address it, for fear 
that it would not reach you before your departure from Paris. 
Later I had hoped to hand it to you on your arrival here. My 
letter will tell you that I have been in Quebec and, had the boat 
which was bringing you back to us not been delayed, you would 
have found me on the wharf with your children to tender you a 
warm welcome. 

You can see that all is going badly for me this year. I 
got your address from Lucien, and wrote you all I would have 
liked to say verbally. Let me tell you that u greatly dis- 
tinguished himself the other evening, when all that is left of our 
Liberals in Parliament gathered together to celebrate alas! my 
seventy years. He made a little speech, which was highly appre- 
ciated by all, and especially by your oldest, your most devoted, 
and most constant friend. tet: 
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Four years elapsed! My mother was absent from 
Canada a great deal during that time, and letters written 
have unfortunately been lost: 


Ottawa, October 9, 1915. 
My dear Friend: 

I am tempted to bless the cruel illness through which I have 
just passed, as it has given me the pleasure of a letter from you. 
I thought you had completely forgotten me; not having heard 
your voice for some time, or seen a line from your pen. Every 
time I went to Quebec, I hoped to see you, but you were always 
away. Have you now returned to settle definitely in that dear, 
ever dear Quebec? How I would like to go there, and per- 
sonally give you the news you ask of me. Let me first of all 
reassure you. I well supported the serious trial of the surgeon’s 
scalpel. I was nineteen days in hospital; the first eight days in 
great pain, then with lesser suffering, but greatly weakened. 
I am still in the hands of the doctor, and under treatment twice 
aday. But all is going well, except that my strength is slow in 
returning to me. 

Adieu! Friend dear. I stop here as writing is tiring to me. 
You who write as the bird sings, send me a line and tell me 
especially about yourself. 

Always your friend, 
W. L. 


New Year, 1916. 
Ottawa, January 3, 1916. 

What joy your letter brought me, coupled also with regrets! 
What a disappointment to answer it only on this cold paper. 
How I would like to be close to you, to tell you the thoughts and 
emotions that your eloquent pages gave rise to; for as I read, I 
felt my eyes moisten and my heart swell. You have the gift 
of writing, friend dear. You write as water ripples, as the bird 
sings. This is not flattery, it is what I really think; as do all 
who have the pleasure of reading you. Your style always pro- 
vokes the admiration of the artist that is in me; but this time there 
is in your letter some “other thing” which went straight to the 
heart of your friend. What is this difference? First, the friend- 
ship, that frank friendship, expressed with so much sincerity; 
and then the memories! Those memories of the past. Oh! 


with trath! Those “other dzys” so ttle poreciated when we 
were ivi them, have now proved after all, the best portion 


but alas! that charming head could mot escape the fatal ew. 


Recall to mind the werses of Rosemomde Ged, before Se 
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W. L. 
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Sir Wilfrid and Lady Laurier celebrated their Golden 
Wedding Anniversary in June, 1918. 

I have been fortunate, through the kindness of a friend, 
in obtaining a copy of my mother’s letter on this occasion; 
this letter I insert, with Sir Wilfrid’s reply, and it will 
close a correspondence which extended over a period of 


more than forty years. 
Quebec, May 30, 1918. 
My dear Friend: 


A Golden Wedding Day! what a great and grand occasion! 
I can picture to myself the long line of friends, who, more for- 
tunate than I, come in person to extend their congratulations to 
you and Lady Laurier; and I regret not being amongst these 
favoured ones. 

From afar I kiss you both tenderly; with all the warmth of 
a sincere heart. I cannot hide from you the emotion that such 
an anniversary awakens in me; it recalls your past so intim- 
ately linked with mine; of which the faithful years have kept 
such shining memories, amidst so many darkened shadows. In 
spite of the dizzy round of passing hours, always new, we have 
grown old and grey; only the past remains unchanged, with its 
youth, its enchantment, its illusion. 

On such a day as this I am carried back to Arthabaska, to 
that home which speaks more intimately of you, and that dear 
companion of your beautiful and splendid life. 

Since those “Yesterdays” of long ago, I have often 
applauded your success, rejoiced at your fame, and felt intensely 
proud of you always. It seems to me that my admiration has 
been swept along on the wave that carried you to the summit, 
though my feelings have never attained those heights where 
you dwell. 

To-day, on this great occasion, I speak of my deep affection, 
so as to endow it with the inestimable value of those feelings 
which never wane, and never weaken. To this I join the worship 
of my dear Ernest for you; and hope that his prayers in Heaven, 
joined to my good wishes on earth, may strike a harmonious note 
mn your day of jubilance, and assure me a chosen place in your 

eart. 

May God guide and guard your little home “A deux” and 
may happiness always be yours. 

MARIE LOUISE PACAUD. 
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Sir Wilfrid replied as follows: 
Ottawa, June 2, 1918. 


The fiftieth anniversary of our wedding was celebrated in 
this house, without noise, and without sensation. Our friends, 
however, did not forget us, and from everywhere in no uncertain 
terms came testimony of their good will and affection. My wife 
and I could not but be deeply touched; for, after all, nothing in 
life is much worthwhile except affection. 

Now when we are touching on the fatal term of life, all that 
comes from those we love is doubly precious and dear; for in 
the days of careless youth one did not fully appreciate all that 
s sacred in affection. Amongst all these kind remembrances, 
your letter can claim first place. On receiving it, I put it aside 
so as to return to it later, in an hour of leisure. What pleasure 
it has given me. Your heart overflows at every line into the 
same channels as our own; for with you, as with ourselves, it is 
the past which remains the present. Ah! Those days of Artha- 
baska, so faint, so remote that they seem almost like a dream, 
but which were then so very real. Those days of Arthabaska! 
How gladly would I return to them. 

I have no fault to find with life, for I have been happy in 
my domestic life, happy in my public life. I have touched the 
summit, I have reached the heights! and yet, my thought goes 
back in preference to those days of Arthabaska, when we were 
neighbours, and where arose that wonderful friendship which 
no cloud has ever darkened. 

We were young then, and youth paints only ‘“‘en couleur de 
rose” and transcends all. Very different has been your fate to 
ours. Death was prompt in entering your home. The gap it 
caused could not be filled. On the other hand, how greatly are 
you blessed—blessed in your children. 

Adieu friend dear! I will be in Quebec within a few days 
and will see you, to continue together this little chat. 


Always your friend, 
WL. 


This letter was the last received from Sir Wilfrid. He 
had recently celebrated his seventy-seventh anniversary, 
and though there were signs of failing strength, there was 
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no reason to suspect that a great and impressive life was 
drawing so rapidly to a close. 

On Saturday preceding the Opening of the Session of 
February, 1919, Sir Wilfrid, when at his office, was afflicted 
with a stroke of paralysis. He recovered sufficiently to 
be able to return unassisted to his home. The following 
day, whilst preparing to leave for church, he suffered a 
relapse; which proved fatal, and he passed away on the 
Monday afternoon, at peace, and without a struggle. 

Thus a remarkable career came to an end, and the 
Nation, stunned by the unexpected and sudden news, 
mourned the loss of one of its most distinguished and 
revered statesmen. 

In Parliament where, for nearly half a century, Sir 
Wilfrid had displayed such rare and splendid gifts, eloquent 
tribute was rendered to his memory in words of deepest 
sorrow and profound respect. These beautifully rendered 
sentiments well expressed the unanimous feeling of the 
Country. 

Across the aisle from that empty seat in the House of 
Commons, the words of Dr. Michael Clarke rang out to 
break the great stillness: 


He is gone; and we in this House know perhaps better than 
it can be known elsewhere what a gap he has left. He was 
happier than Gladstone in the manner of his passing. He died 
as he would have wished to die, quickly, suddenly. It was as 
if he marched up to the Gates of the Great Beyond, with the 
same stately tread he had walked the whole pathway; and it 
requires no great amount of imagination to catch the voice 
coming to him: “Enter, Grand Old Warrior, veteran of a hun- 
dred fights; good and faithful servant, as thou hast served well, 
thy crown will be of the brightest.” 
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